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Pennies and Piety 


By WILLIAM E. CLARK 


I T is a far cry from the kid on the sand lot shout- 
ing, “Put up or shut up,” to the Methodist class 
meeting; yet there is a connection. The story of 
Wesley’s magic penny makes clear that he too 
believed actions should be whole, and not con- 
tradict themselves. 

It all started in Bristol, England, on February 
15, 1742. Even less than four years after Wesley’s 
conversion, Methodists were talking about “more 
money.” This time, it was a question of liquidat- 
ing the rather large debt which remained on the 
building of the room in the Horse Fair. A Captain 
Foy rose to speak and suggested that every mem- 
ber give a penny a week until the debt was paid. 
There were the usual objections that some 
couldn’t afford it. Captain Foy’s reply deserves to 
be read annually in every official board in Meth- 
odism, “Then put eleven of the poorest with me 
and if they can give anything, well. I will call on 
them weekly, receive what they give, and make 
up what is wanting.” 

Others also agreed. Thus the person who took 
on the obligation of collecting the pennies was 
called the leader, and the group of eleven became 
the class. Unfortunately the character and con- 
duct of some of the contributors did not match 
up to their contributions. Even for the poor, giv- 
ing pennies was easier than piety. 

It was Wesley who saw in the situation a 
mighty instrument of God. Pennies and piety 
ought to go hand in hand. Calling the leaders to- 
gether, he asked them to inquire into the behavior 
of those they visited. weekly. The leaders col- 
lecting the pennies looked into the faces of those 
to whom the pennies belonged, to see if their lives 
matched their gifts. If they didn’t, the giver was 
reproved. If he persisted in wrongdoing, even his 
penny was refused, and he was dismissed from the 
group. Nobody could escape the scrutiny of his 
life and character as he held out his penny week 
by week. Later the class met for prayer and testi- 
mony and to see that their lives were worthy. So 
it all grew: the class meeting and financial sta- 
bility, pennies and piety. 

The class meeting is now commonly supposed 
to be the victim of changing times, yet it is more 
likely a victim of our broken and fragmented 
lives. With no deep sense of stewardship, we are 
always talking about “giving,” with never a word 
about the life, the health, the material comforts 
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that are continually given us of God. Because we 
do not see our lives whole, our “giving” is in one 
compartment, our worship in another, our prayer 
somewhere else, and our social concerns awaiting 
political pressure. 

The class meeting, or its modern successor, will 
be inevitable when we see with Wesley that love 
for God is central, unifying our whole lives. He 
wished no part of the Christian life to lead an 
independent existence. Knowledge and vital 
piety, pennies and piety—these and all other ex- 
pressions of the individual’s life were to be part 
of the basic devotion to God. For the God of the. 
Christian faith, every gift of speech, mind, talent, 
money was to be an instrument in the tremendous 
experience of being loved by God and, in return, 
of loving God. 


On an even greater scale, opportunity awaits 
each Methodist today to help a need existing 
among the Negro members of our church and to 
increase the depth of our own spiritual perception. 
Pennies and piety can again do much for the life 


‘of the church. 
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Our offering on Race Relations Sunday will 
actually be protecting the investment of $15,000, 
000 already made by all Methodists for our Negro 
college facilities. But far more important, we shall 
be lending a helping hand to the training of 
skilled, intelligent leadership and giving testi- 
mony to the wholeness of The Methodist Church. 

The one million dollars necessary for minimum 
support of these schools represents only pennies 
from each Methodist. In fact, an average of twelve 
cents a member each year would do it. Look into 
your heart before you look into your pocketbook, 
and it will happen once again in the church of 
John Wesley that pennies and piety will combine 
to get a great task done. 

Please remember that the above calculations 
are based on the average giving of Methodists. 
This always assumes that there will be people like 
yourself who will be above average in their giving 
and who will thus help lift the Methodist average. 


A SPECIAL Report... NEGRO COLLEGES 


... The Methodist Church has carried a larger 
responsibility for Negro higher education than 
any other denomination in America. It has also 
insisted upon accredited colleges, thus combining 
both quality and number. Of the dozens of schools 
founded for Negroes, thirteen (including one 
theological seminary) now continue to have a 
vital relation to The Methodist Church. These 





institutions, located in nine states, have a total 
enrollment of 7,000 students—20 per cent of the 
Negroes enrolled in privately controlled colleges. 
When we remember that at least ten denomina- 
tions are significantly at work in Negro higher 
education, we get a greater appreciation of the 
Methodist responsibility in this field. 

The present needs of Methodist colleges for 
Negroes are urgent. College costs have mounted 
faster than income. This, of course, is true of all 
our institutions of higher learning. But there is 
an added factor of great consequence: the Negro 
colleges face deadlines in their efforts to reach 
standards of the accrediting agencies which the 
great majority of our other institutions do not 
face. Current and capital needs are pressing for 
these reasons: 

1. The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has set a deadline by which 
all Negro colleges must either be accredited or 
dropped from the approved list. Insufficiency of 
income and basic facilities are major reasons for 
lack of accreditation. 

2. Lacking large capital support, these colleges 
are at the “end of their row” on old facilities and 
delayed maintenance. For example, one college, 
presently unaccredited, has built only one new 
building in the past twenty years and only two 
in the preceding thirty. Most of its buildings are 














seventy years old or older. The needs for new 
facilities are basic to the total educational pro- 
gram. These needs include libraries, science 
buildings, and dormitories. 

Realizing that the church cannot and should 
not meet all capital needs of any institution, the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education has 
called upon the church to raise only a small frac- 
tion of the actual needs for capital purposes. If 
The Methodist Church can help meet needs that 
will mean accreditation by 1961, it will actually 
be safeguarding an investment of more than 
$15,000,000 which it completely owns in the prop- 
erties of six of these schools. If, in addition, the 
church can provide money that will call forth 
larger matching percentages from foundations and 
individuals, then this is as much as we have a right 
to ask. 

Generally speaking, our Negro colleges have 
inadequate endowments. Their sources of income 
are: (1) church support; (2) the United Negro 
College Fund; (3) tuition and fees; (4) special 
gifts and grants; and (5) endowment. The United 
Negro College Fund is for current purposes. So 
are student tuition and endowment. Special gifts 
and grants are more often for current purposes 
than for capital needs. 

The Negro colleges can find a way to meet their 
responsibilities if The Methodist Church can raise 
the goal of $1,000,000 for the Race Relations Sun- 
day offering requested by the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education and the Board of 
Education and endorsed by the Council of 
Bishops. 













The crucial areas of need are operating funds 
and faculty strength. In 1959, the total giving of 
The Methodist Church through the Race Relations 
Sunday offering amounted to $401,000. 

An outstanding educator recently estimated 
that at the present rate of faculty training for 
Negro colleges, it would take 146 years for them 
to reach the faculty level of white colleges. This 
clearly means a great increase in faculty strength 
at fastest possible rate. 

The difference between the $1,000,000 and the 
amount raised in the Race Relations Sunday ap- 
peal constitutes the challenge that must stand be- 
side the historical record of The Methodist Church 
in Negro higher education. The Methodist Church 
can determine the future of these institutions by 
a per capita annual giving of a penny a month. 
The million dollars produced in this way will call 
forth additional millions from others who will be 
impressed with the response of the church in this 
field. 

We are only six years from the first centenary 
observance of the founding of a Methodist college 
for Negroes. If our support is at all commensurate 
with the need, we can come to 1966 with a much 
more impressive record than we have achieved in 
the past. 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee to 
Study the Needs of Negro Colleges: James P. 
Brawley, chairman, president of Clark College; 
J. W. E. Bowen, bishop of Atlantic Coast Area, 
The Methodist Church; A. Hollis Edens, president 
of Duke University; Robert H. Hamill, pastor of 
Wesley Methodist Church, co-director of Wesley 
Foundation, Madison, Wisconsin; Russell J. Hum- 
bert, president of DePauw University; Willis M. 
Tate, president of Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 














By FELTHAM S. JAMES 


Selections from the address chosen for the top award by the National and School 
Awards Jury of Freedom Foundations, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 


SEVERAL years ago the United States issued a 
special commemorative postage stamp honoring 
four army Chaplains who lost their lives in the 
Second World War. The engraving shows the 
sinking troopship, Dorchester, and, above the 
stricken ship, the calm friendly faces of the Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic and Jewish Chaplains who 
died hand in hand. The Dorchester was torpedoed 
and sunk in the North Atlantic in February, 1943. 
On board were four Chaplains: George Fox, a 
Methodist; Clark Poling, Reformed Church of 
America; John Washington, a Roman Catholic; 
and Alexander Goode, a Jew. When the ship was 
hit, each of the four Chaplains gave his life belt 
to nearby soldiers who did not have one. Then 
they joined hands and prayed to the one God they 
all served for the safety of the men struggling to 
leave the fast sinking vessel. The survivors finally 
landed in Greenland. They said, “This is the pic- 
ture engraved on our minds and hearts as the 
Dorchester disappeared beneath the waves.” 

There we see exemplified the sacrifice upon 
which our nation was built. Those four Chaplains, 
as well as countless thousands of other men, 
have given their lives that you and I might enjoy 
the heritage of freedom that is ours. One of our 
greatest faults is that we too seldom pause to 
recall the heroic sacrifice of those brave men 
and women of yesterday. We do not follow the 
injunction of the Old Testament, which required 
of the father to recount to his children the great 
and noble deeds of those who won for Israel the 
high place of the chosen people of God. 

The ancient Romans remembered their hon- 
ored dead by placing statues of their distinguished 
ancestors in their homes. Roman children would 
see them and be reminded to emulate their noble 
deeds. We have no statues of our honored dead 
in our dwelling places. But we do have occasions 
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the obvious meaning of which is to remember 
our honored dead. Such an occasion is this morn- 
ing. We have come together to remember and pay 
honor to comrades who have answered the final 
bugle call. 

On occasions like these we pause and pay trib- 
ute. But this is not all the occasion means. If we 
stop there, we are not true to our honored dead, 
to ourselves or to our beloved country. These 
occasions should have a profound effect upon 
our lives and thought. Those who gave their life’s 
blood did not do it that we might simply meet to 
sing their praises. The spoil they won for them- 
selves was only a fraction of what they secured 
for us. They were strugglers for the future, bat- 
tlers for a heritage for generations yet unborn. 
They died for a purpose, for a cause. It is for us 
to accept the challenge to continue what they 
began. 


Out of the past we should learn our lessons 
for the building of the future. There are times 
in the history of persons and peoples, particularly 
times of crises, when a rediscovery of yesterday 
opens a. new pathway to tomorrow, when the 
awakening of a sense of heritage becomes a power- 
ful force for determining our destiny. Men must 
learn to look back if they are ever to succeed in 
moving forward. Behind us are the wisdom and 
the experience of the ages. The past is full of 
landmarks and danger signals which he must 
study who would advance into tomorrow... . 
Memories carry us back into the past. But on 
these occasions the past warns us to look into the 
future and make certain that war will not visit us 
again. They warn us that we must work to con- 
quer the sins that have so long conquered man- 
kind. They warn us, also, that America’s dream 
of freedom and liberty will melt like the hoar- 
frost in the morning sun unless we keep it alive 
in the minds of the people and defend it with 


. the power of the nation. 








Certainly it is no secret that there are forces 
in the world seeking to destroy that dream. Rus- 
sian strategy and policy have been—and are—for 
the destruction of free America. It is more im- 
portant than ever that our nation maintain its 
ability to resist aggression—because in our 
strength rests our power to avoid the holocaust 
of atomic destruction. Only through peace can 
we bring our dream into a reality and only 
through power, in the face of Russian threats, 
can we maintain that peace. 

Mere anti-Communism is not enough. We must 
know what we believe, why we believe it, and 
why we must resist that which would destroy us 
and destroy as well the faith that has made us 
what we are. Before we lower our guard, we 
must have convincing proof that there has been 
a change in Soviet strategy and their basic goal of 
world domination. 


And as we recall the past we not alone recog- 
nize the patriotism of our fathers, but we find 
an even greater purpose in that recollection—that 
this patriotism must be perpetuated. Let us then 
cultivate patriotism. But while we do it, let us 
bear in mind that one way to do it is to put down 
all sectionalism and divisions that break up into 
feuding camps. The downfall of many a nation 
has been its internal divisions. Our duty is for us 
to forget that there is any North or South, East 
or West, but to know only that we are one people. 
It was the immortal Patrick Henry who said, “I 
am not a Virginian. Iam an American,” and these 
words should find echo in every American heart. 
As we are bound by the bridges that span our 
streams, by the continuous steel rails that sup- 
port our trains, by the wires that transmit our 
messages, and by the blue canopy that shuts us 
under the same roof, so let us be bound by the 
eternal ties of brotherhood that make us one peo- 
ple. 

Our day calls us to a high patriotism, a patri- 
otism that lives and works for the highest ideals 
of American life. We who are churchmen must not 
forget that those ideals include the making of our 
patriotism religious and religion patriotic. Love 
of country is not only a natural sentiment in every 
heart, but it is right in the sight of God. No one 
can ignore his relationship to his country and not 
sin against God. 

Then, too, memorial occasions should bring us 
to a fuller understanding of the value of peace. 
They show war at its best to be only a necessary 
evil, never justified except in a righteous cause. 
They show the cost of war. I am not thinking 
of the financial cost. For what our wars have cost 
us in dollars and cents may some day be wiped 
out and forgotten, but what they cost in hun- 
dreds of thousands of precious lives will never 
be forgotten so long as we meet like this to pay 
honor. We must never forget the value of peace 
and freedom purchased at so great a price. 
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One more strong thought ought an occasion like 
this bring to us—the truth of self-sacrifice. Tradi- 
tion has it that in Scotland there is a battlefield 
on the Colloden Moor on which the natives and 
their Saxon foes met in mortal conflict. No monu- 
ment marks the spot, but a singular, little blue 
flower grows there and there alone. It sprang up 
after the battle and they call it the “flower of 
Colloden,” because it sprang from the soil made 
sacred and rich with the blood of fallen heroes. 
The seeds were there, of course, but they needed 
the baptism of blood to make them grow. And 
now every blue flower on Colloden field, as it 
bends its head in the summer breeze, is a tender 
memorial of the brave spirits who dyed that soil 
with their life’s blood and fertilized it with sacri- 
fice. The flowers of Colloden are always the 
choicest because of the cost of their production. 


Self-sacrifice for one’s country has given us a 
heritage unmatched in the history of man. But 
I am sometimes apprehensive about the other 
half of that phrase carved on the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, “For God and Country.” Great 
have been our sacrifices for our country, but what 
of the sacrifices for our God? We honor those 
who fought and gave their lives that the whole 
world might be freed from the domination of 
tyranny and oppression in whatever form it might 
present itself. But how little of sacrifice for the 
highest things in life there is among us. It is a 
noble thing to die for one’s country and it is 
highly commendable, but there is another to 
whom we owe greater allegiance—that is God. 
This thing we call sacrifice is not complete when 
made for country alone. It must be for God and 
country, and when we leave God out, we have 
undermined the very foundation upon which our 
country stands. Only by our country becoming a 
great spiritual basin and by exalting God in per- 
sonal testimony and public action can we prevent 
the sacrifice of our soldier dead from having been 
made in vain. We must be moved to deeper spirit- 
ual dedication. We are heirs of a great legacy, and 
we are proud of what those who have gone be- 
fore us have achieved; but every generation 
must vouchsafe its own faith and insure its own 
freedom. 


All our efforts to save a world by diplomacy, 
treaties, food distribution, economic loans, recip- 
rocal trade, foreign aid, or otherwise, will fail 
unless at the foundation we put the basic stone 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. Unless we can do this, those who have 
died gave their lives in vain. Having failed them, 
“these cannot sleep in Flanders fields” or in any 
other spot on the face of the earth. We must take 
up the torch, hold it high and march under the 
banner of the kingdom of God in bringing to pass 
the things for which “They gave the last full 
measure of devotion.” 


A PRA 
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THE committee on curriculum of the adult 
council will need to look forward to the courses 
that will be available for adults in the April-June 
quarter and report to teachers and officers of 
adult classes on some of these options. In the 
Advanced Studies the new book will be The 
Church Faces the Isms, by Arnold Rhodes 
($4.50).* It is a study of secular and religious 
“isms” that bring pressure to bear on the church. 

The “Talk Back” television series is now avail- 
able on a rental basis for use in local churches. 
Each program is a ten- to twelve-minute movie 
that presents a modern problem. The second 
series of the “Talk Back” films is also available. 
It deals with the needs, tasks, and help of man. 
These films are excellent discussion starters. 

The new book in the Basic Christian Books 
series, The Message of the Bible, by Charles M. 
Laymon ($1; Leader’s Guide, 30 cents), which 
will be off the press by April, will be excellent 
material for persons interested in an introductory 
Bible unit. 

The Adult Bible Course will deal with Second 
Isaiah, bringing to bear the fruits of modern 
scholarship on some of the problems of this por- 
tion of the Book of Isaiah. Also, there are undated 
units that would be of great interest, such as Some 
Emerging Religious Groups (35 cents; Leader’s 
Guide, 60 cents), Great Hymns of Faith (50 
cents), Our Public Schools (35 cents). 

Ask the curriculum committee to notify the 
adult class leaders of these opportunities. 

This quarter affords a great opportunity in 
evangelism through teaching. We suggest that 
your director of evangelism confer with a repre- 
sentative from the commission on evangelism and 
that together they interpret the church’s total 
program of evangelism. 

Plan a workers’ conference or a meeting of 
teachers to help persons become sensitive to their 
evangelistic teaching opportunities as they review 
the coming materials. Ask class officers to help 
members become aware of the evangelistic op- 
portunities they will have through the program 
of adult classes and work out a plan for inviting 
participants to become members of your church 
during the Lenten season. 

Adult classes and groups may want to look 
forward to the celebration of the Lenten and 
Resurrection period through the use of religious 
drama, great hymns of faith, or music in the 
mood of celebration. Ask your minister of music, 
or choir director, to help interpret to the council 
some of our great hymns that express both theolo- 
gically and musically the mood of the Resurrec- 


* All the books listed on this page may be ordered from The 
Methodist Publishing House serving your territory. 
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tion. You may want to develop a music education 
program so that adult groups will select hymns 
that are more in keeping with the meaning of our 
Christian faith. You may want to consult with 
leaders who can suggest religious drama that 
might help in the celebration. Many of these may 
be done as play reading in the class sessions. 

This could be an excellent time to use one of 
the leadership textbooks, such as Young Adults 
in the Church, by Robert S. Clemmons ($1.50), 
or Understanding Ourselves as Adults, by Paul 
B. Maves ($2). Bring together a group of leaders 
who would be interested in these courses and 
plan a series of informal meetings. 

This is the time to begin studying and planning 
a program of stewardship education. Invite some- 
one from the stewardship and finance commis- 
sion to begin to interpret the stewardship needs 
of your members. You may want to have a coun- 
cil member read the book Stewardship in the 
New Testament Church, by Holmes Rolston 
(John Knox Press, $1.50), and review it briefly. 

You may want to review all the special- 
ized projects for which classes are now using their 
money and evaluate them in the light of the 
church’s World Service program. Classes may 
consider revising their program of giving in line 
with the program of the church. 

Let us strive to co-ordinate the work in adult 
classes with the total program for adults in The 
Methodist Church. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, P. O. Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 



























Double Sessions 






By NORMA STORY 


THERE is no Scripture which reads, “Thou 
shalt go to church school at 9:30 and worship at 
11,” but many churches continue today with 
crowded classes as if they believed this to be true. 
Tradition is hard to overcome. 

In this time of rapid growth in the city many 
churches have found their physical plants wholly 
unable to cope with the rapid influx of new mem- 
bers. New church buildings could not be built 
fast enough, so another solution has been found 
which has proved to be very successful. This is 
the double session of both the worship service 
and the church school. Double Sunday services 
offer a challenge and an opportunity to minister 
to many more people. One hour for worship and 
one for study, and it matters not whether one 
studies first and worships last or worships first 
and studies last. 

For the past eight years in our church we have 
had two worship services, one at 9:30 and the 
other 10:55 a.m., with the young people (12-23 
years) attending the first worship service and 
then having their church-school classes at 10:55. 
This allowed the children’s division to use all the 
rooms at 9:30 and the young people to use them 
at 10:55. We found this to be a very helpful plan. 

Our percentage of youth in attendance at the 
worship service has been slightly over 82 per 
cent. This is partly accounted for by the fact that 
the 9:30 habit has been established through the 
years. At promotion time the seventh-grade coun- 
selors and teachers and the youth director meet 
with sixth-grade class to be promoted and go with 
them to church. This helps establish the 9:30 
church and 10:55 church-school habit. 

Our young people are enthusiastic about this 
service. The choir is composed of members of the 
senior-high and older-youth departments. The 
ushers are junior-high boys. This worship is iden- 
tical with the later one, and many times the at- 
tendance is larger at the first hour. 

With more opportunity for worship during 
these eight years the church has grown steadily. 
Recently a new Youth Activities Building, with 
classrooms for the young people, has been opened. 
This has released the children’s division class- 
rooms at 10:55, and this has enabled us to expand 
our program to two sessions of church school for 
children. Adult classes were already meeting 
both at 9:30 and 10:55. 

We have been pleased with the results of the 
two sessions. Blanks were sent to all parents for 
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registering their children in either the 9:30 or 
the 10:55 session. This has been very helpful. At 
the beginning more than one third of the chil- 
dren attended the second session. The smaller 
classes at 9:30 mean better opportunity for Chris- 
tian education and growth. There is also more op- 
portunity for participation by both students and 
teachers. 

In every church there are many dedicated peo- 
ple waiting to be asked to serve. Some will say, 
“We couldn’t have double sessions, we couldn’t 
get enough teachers.” A committee on teacher re- 
cruitment going over the church rolls and visiting 
or sending letters to prospective teachers telling 
them of the need and offering training will have 
no difficulty in finding teachers to staff two ses- 
sions. 

In this church the teacher recruitment com- 
mittee under the commission on education has 
full responsibility, with the help of the director 
of Christian education, for recruiting all teachers. 
The enlistment and training of these leaders is a 
great challenge to the church and can “bring it 
to life” in a vital way because it allows more 
people to have a responsible part in the church 
fellowship. 

Lead teachers in the children’s division were 
trained under the direction of grade superintend- 
ents. Teachers in each grade, both sessions, meet 
and make lesson plans together. 

Our ten-year expansion program calls for the 
organization of at least one new adult class each 
year. During this church-school year our plans 
are to organize a women’s class and a young adult 
class, both to meet at 10:55. The only adult class 
that meets at this hour at present is a couples’ 
class. 

Another great field of expansion is the adult 
class that meets during the week, instead of the 
Sunday morning hour. This too has proved very 
successful with us. A mixed class meets on Tues- 
day evenings with the associate minister as its 
teacher. 

Every commission on education should con- 
sider the needs of the persons for whom they are 
responsible and then make a careful study of 
their resources for meeting these needs. We may 
discover that our building and equipment is not 
being used to its fullest potential, or that we are 
not making it possible for the greatest number of 
persons to attend. In the name of our Christ we 
must make the building we use and the program 
we develop a functional one to meet the needs of 
growing persons in a rapidly developing society. 
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John Calvin: the Man and His Ethics, by Georgia Harkness 
The Living of These Days, by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


p> Introduction 

February begins the second month in the “Ad- 
vanced Studies” of John Calvin: the Man and 
His Ethics by Georgia Harkness, and The Liv- 
ing of These Days by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
This series of book studies is for adults who have 
asked for a less structured, more challenging 
study than is available in some of the other 
printed resources. 

If you did not begin this study last month, 
do not try to begin with this issue. Secure Janu- 
ary copies of Adult Student and ApULT TEACHER 
and take up the study from the start. 

There are two ways in which this study of 
these books might be made. Your group may 
study one for a month and then study the other 
for a month. The last month might be spent com- 
paring the two books and the great men they deal 
with. Another way the study may be made is to 
read the two books together, making comparisons 
and drawing out the implications as you go. It 
is the latter method that is used in ApuLT TEACH- 
ER. Keep in mind, however, that these are “ad- 
vanced” studies—unstructured as far as session- 
by-session instructions are concerned and designed 
to be studied at the pace at which the group 
would like to move. It has been our desire to 
make this series truly advanced, both in subject 
matter and in techniques. 

If your group began this study last month, 
the members are impressed with the necessity 
for reading the books. Adult Student does not 
predigest the books for the students. It merely 
gives some guidance for the reading of the books 
themselves. It is the same in Aputt TEAcuHER. The 
material is not condensed for the leader. High 
lights are pointed out and some suggestions for 
group work are given. 

A suggested division of reading for this month 
is Harkness, Part II; Fosdick, Chapters VII-IX. 


» Books 
John Calvin: the Man and His Ethics, by Geor- 
gia Harkness. Abingdon Press, 1958. $1.50 (paper) 
The Living of These Days, by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Harper and Brothers, 1956. $4. 
(These books may be ordered from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving your territory.) 


> John Calvin 

The man who shaped much of early Protestant- 
ism and whose influence is seen in the design of 
Presbyterianism at the present time lived for 
fifty-five years in the sixteenth century. His long 


shadow is the darkness of much that still haunts 
us in Puritanism. 

What a century it was! The great work of Raph- 
ael and Michelangelo made a glorious contribu- 
tion to religious art. Spenser and Shakespeare 
were bringing to Queen Elizabeth’s reign the 
greatest poetry as well as the greatest drama that 
we have known. Erasmas and Rabelais were creat- 
ing through erudition and wit what has never 
been equaled in literature. Copernicus and Gali- 
leo were probably making the century one that 
people called the age of science. Luther and Cal- 
vin were bringing the most significant change in 
Christianity since the time of Jesus. 

In Part II of Dr. Harkness’ subtle discussion of 
Calvin and his ethics we get a glimpse of a con- 
science-centered theology. How great was Cal- 
vin’s insistence that the Bible was the sole au- 
thority in matters of faith and conduct! As we 
analyze this dependence on scriptural interpre- 
tation, remember that Calvin interpreted the 
Scriptures through commentaries that became 
the standard. No deviation was possible for the 
true believer, and woe unto him who differed! 

The Institutes were declared by the city coun- 
cil of Geneva to be “the holy doctrine of God.” 
While these declarations frighten us and give us 
a certain joy in our own freedom of interpre- 
tation backed by sound scholarship, let us not 
be too smug about what is happening in our life- 
time. Fosdick’s account in his chapter, “The 
Fundamentalist Controversy,” is a sobering thing. 
This kind of controversy still continues and still 
is the corrupting influence that multiplies sects 
and shames the Protestantism of this country. 

The irrefutable rightness of Calvin’s Institutes 
and the other evidence of authority that Harkness 
has culled from the writings, letters, sermons and 
commentaries, make an interesting study in the 
light of Fosdick’s position in today’s world. In- 
terpretation today is not conjecture except in 
limited areas, Research backed up by sound 
scholarship has given us tools to make interpre- 
tations which do not need to be defended by phys- 
ical punishment and witch-hunting such as has 
blackened the name of much that has been called 
orthodoxy. 


p> Harry Emerson Fosdick 
A careful reading of Fosdick’s chapter on 
“Winds of Doctrine” shows the controversies 
through which a leading liberal has had to pass. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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As I write this supplement, I am completing a 
six weeks’ visit in the Holy Land. The title of 
our lesson is “The Unholy City.” So the ques- 
tion immediately arose in my mind: What makes 
a city (or land) holy? 

A land is not made holy by some mysterious 
substance that attaches itself to the land. Great 
deeds in previous years by former men of God 
do not make a nation holy. Church buildings, 
modern or ancient ways of worshiping God, do 
not make a people holy. 

Here in Jerusalem I have observed all types 
of worship, for Jerusalem has cradled the faith 
of Judaism, Islam, and Christianity. 

Some Jews maintain the practices of the cen- 
turies—they cultivate long forelocks, bow vigor- 
ously as they read the Torah (Law), and wrap 
their phylacteries around their left arm and fore- 
heads as they prepare to approach God in prayer. 

Millions of Mohammedans bow their heads to 
the earth as they pray. Before entering the 
mosque, they wash their hands, arms, feet, and 
faces. They are preparing to enter into the pres- 
ence of the Holy One. 

Abyssinian Christians in Jerusalem intone long 
prayers. Their clergy wear beautiful green robes 
as they approach the altar in the center of their 
church. The congregation sits around the circular 
auditorium as Negro priests administer the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. 

Baptists, on the other hand, approach God by 
singing spirited and challenging gospel hymns. 

Holiness is not a physical thing, nor dependent 
on physical acts. If it were, we would all have 
to do the same thing in order to achieve it. Holi- 
ness has to do with the spirit—what one thinks 
about God, the fact that one fellowships with the 
majestic and holy God, and what social actions 
are prompted by this relationship. 


EzexteL (chapter 23) illustrates what consti- 
tutes an unholy nation with his allegory of two 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


February 7: 
The Unholy City 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


sisters, both of whom played loosely with their 
marital bonds. Mosaic law demanded that an 
adulteress be stoned to death. So, he concluded, 
for her infidelity Judah would be stoned by the 
forces of Nebuchadrezzar. 

In chapter 16, Ezekiel pictures the infidelity 
and emptiness (an unholiness) of Judah through 
another allegory. He portrays God as one who 
found a poor baby girl (the fruit of a mixed 
marriage—verse 3), neglected and unwanted. 

God took the baby girl, bathed her, reared her, 
clothed and ornamented her. And she “grew 
exceedingly beautiful” (verse 13). But she gave 
her gifts away—flax, food, fine linens—to foreign 
nations in return for military alliances. Her se- 
curity was in foreign alliances, not in God. This 
rank infidelity was named spiritual adultery. 

We may observe here that the real treasures of 
life are those which adorn the spirit—justice, 
mercy, understanding, wisdom, courtesy. God had 
made Judah rich in the things of the spirit. But 
she had sold her treasures for transient things. 

Pride ate away at her (spiritual) jewels as rust 
eats into iron. “But you trusted in your beauty 
...” (verse 15). Self-pride (nationalism) is self- 
defeating! It cannot survive the hate and bitter- 
ness that arrogance develops. 


ANOTHER misuse of God-given treasures is one’s 
willingness to accept and adopt inferior faiths and 
gods. I have on my desk an ashtarte figurine, as 
would have been worshiped in ancient times. I 
feel the repulsion of the prophets of old. 

Yet do we not bow down and worship the false 
gods of our day? Who determines the uses to 
which our money is put—God’s intuitions that 
come to us to help the needy and to support his 
causes, or the mode of living of our neighbors? 

Ezekiel emphasized the importance of memo- 
ries. “You did not remember the days of your 
youth...” (verse 22). It is right that youth make 
commitments to God and that they be “idealis- 
tic.” Memories of past covenants should be re- 
called by rededication and recommitment. 
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February 14: 
Fateful 


Social Sin 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


E ZEKIEL tells a story (allegory) about a large 
copper pot. Good food (meat and vegetables) 
have been carefully prepared and are cooking in 
it. One must imagine hungry folk gathered 
around, smelling the food, and licking their chops 
in anticipation. Then it is served. 

But the good food was spoiled because the pot 
was full of rust and the food was saturated 
with the red rust! “Woe to the bloody city, to the 
pot whose rust is in it, and whose rust has not 
gone out of it!” (24:6). 

The tragedy is not that rust was in the pot, 
but that it was known to be there before the 
meat was put in it. Nothing was done about the 
rust although cleansing action could have saved 
the food. 

Sin is like rust in a copper pot, says Ezekiel. It 
is in the nation; it is recognized as being pres- 
ent. But no one acts to remove it. People come to 
the princes, leaders, priests, and prophets to be 
fed—but the spiritual food they cook up and serve 
is full of rust. 

Our concern today is with the social rust that 
destroys the otherwise good food of society. What 
were the basic social sins of Israel? 

That list of fateful social sins is the same in our 
day as it was in Ezekiel’s time. In today’s Jeru- 
salem Post (August 7, 1959; I am writing on 
Mount Carmel, at Haiffa, Israel), one page sums 
up the matter pretty clearly for any and all gener- 
ations. Moshe (Moses) Dayan, hero leader in 
Israel’s war of independence writes concerning 
the race riots in the wadi Salib of Haiffa. (The 
Moroccan Jews, thinking they are discriminated 
against in employment and economic status, 
staged a revolt.) 

Dayan pointed out that the real problems of 
these riots are social. They are concerned with 
relief, housing, education, and employment. 

“Relief” refers to the fact that many unedu- 
cated immigrant Jews from Morocco cannot find 
work in Israel. The government relief allowance 
is seventy-five dollars per month—an inadequate 
amount. Many other young men have spent two 
years in military service (eight dollars per 
month), and then find themselves unemployable. 

Dayan pointed out that housing is very poor for 
these people. Many live in one or two rooms, with 
inadequate food, clothing, and sanitation. 
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Since employment is often determined by edu- 
cational level, specialized training for trades is 
necessary. Israel is facing up to this problem also. 

All these needs are readily admitted by re- 
sponsible people in Israel. These social needs exist 
and must be corrected, Dayan wrote. First, we 
must admit that our social evils exist. To hide 
them or to deny them is foolhardy. We need a 
modern Ezekiel to “declare to her all her abomi- 
nable deeds” (22:2). Facing these ugly facts 
should be followed with a program of improve- 
ment. 


Ancient Israet faced the same problems that 
nations face today: concern for ruthless shedding 
of blood, “every one according to his power” 
(verse 6); contempt for parental concern and 
advice, extortion; wronging the fatherless and 
widow (verse 7); profanation (secularizing) of 
holy days and things, sensuality and lewdness 
(verse 11); and bribery (verse 12). 

The refusal to recognize the worth and dignity 
of other persons as sons of God, and therefore of 
equal value, forms a rust that discolors and de- 
stroys all values in society—whether in Israel or 
America. 

Ezekiel was concerned with the very lowest 
of the lowly—widows and orphans. Even in our 
day thousands of young widows (age fourteen 
and up) in the Middle East survive by begging 
for a crust of bread or a spoonful of rice. Some 
folks are surprised to discover that prophets, even 
God himself, are interested in the lowly Arab 
widow, or hungry Indian, or Chinese orphan. 

Some there are who are nourished on “rusty” 
meat. They have no other diet. “Messenger Mu- 
hammad’s” appeal to hate of the (American) 
white man is taken seriously by thousands of the 
dark-skinned races. The “rusty” meat of uncon- 
cern has turned into a new diet. He feeds his 
flock on scorn of “white devils,” “satisfied black 
men,” Christianity’s “slave master doctrine,” and 
America’s “white for white” justice. 

False priests and prophets “have daubed .. . 
with whitewash, seeing false visions and divining 
lies for them” (22:28). Religion was going full 
swing in Ezekiel’s day—the temples in Babylon 
and Nippur, Haran and Jerusalem were full. Wor- 
shipers crowded the temples, but God could find 
none with a concern after his own heart. 

“T sought for a man among them who should 
. .. Stand in the breech ...; but I found none” 
(22:30). Where is God’s angry man when evil 


strides upon the bodies of sick, ill-clothed, ill-fed 


children, men, and women? 


1] 








February 21: 
Doom Upon 
The Nations,] 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE prophet Ezekiel followed in the theological 
train of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. He was con- 
vinced that Yahweh was the God of history and 
that all nations were subject to his purposes. 

Our lesson today is concerned with the God 
of history who has sought peoples of many na- 
tions. He has sought Ammon, Moab, Edom, Philis- 
tia, Israel, and Judah—but none has accepted his 
way of life. 

The consequences of refusing to walk in har- 
mony with the purposes of God is national de- 
struction and death. This we see clearly in the 
prophet Amos, who declared categorically: 


The eyes of the Lord Gop are upon the sinful king- 
dom, 
and I will destroy it from the surface of the 
ground (9:8). 


The Ammonites and Moabites were relatives of 
Israel, though they have always been mortal ene- 
mies. I am writing in Jerusalem (Jordan), after 
just returning from a trip to the Dead Sea area. 
While there our Arab guide related stories of 
Abraham and his nephew Lot who had come to 
Palestine with him from Ur (Mesopotamia). 

Our guide then observed that the descendants 
of Abraham and of Lot were “cousins,” yet (and 
his eyebrows and shoulders lifted in the typical 
sign of mystery) “we try to kill each other and 
take each other’s lands.” 

It is true that the peoples of Israel, Judah, 
Ammon, Moab, and Edom are all Semitic. They 
have related languages, and all look back to 
Abraham as. their father—whether Jew, Moham- 
medan, or Christian. 

Amos had described Ammon of his day as a 
people who were basically greedy. They would 
commit untold and untellable acts of shame in 
order to increase their borders (see 1:13). Amos 
was convinced that a nation whose national poli- 
cies were based on greed could not endure— 
that is, God was against such a nation. 


Topay Ammon (Amman) is the capital of the 
state of Jordan. These modern “Ammonites” are 
facing again the problem of increasing their 
boundary lines. When the English mandate ceased 
May 15, 1948, the King of Jordan ordered his 
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troops to march across the Jordan River and an- 
nex the land of Palestine. 

But not only did these former “Ammonites” 
(Jordanians) move, so also did the military forces 
of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and Lebanon. Modern Jews 
also moved—to maintain a nation (Israel) as 
recommended by the United Nations. The result 
was a war of “cousins,” of Arab versus Jews. 

I have spent several weeks talking to Jews 
in Israel and now am talking with Arabs. I find 
both sides wanting peace and neither side being 
satisfied with the boundary lines as they are. 

Ezekiel and Amos believed that greed and mis- 
treatment of defenseless people would never solve 
problems but would make problems. Indeed, a 
nation that founded its borders on greed was 
doomed. 

If greed won’t work, what will? The opposite 
should be tried: unselfishness. I wonder what 
would happen if both Jordan and Israel were to 
start thinking of the hungry and needy people of 
the other fellow’s land. Israel has developed tre- 
mendous know-how regarding soils, types of vege- 
tation, and irrigation. 

The state of Israel seeks for two million more 
people to inhabit the Negeb (south). There are 
700,000 Arab refugees who have lived on such 
land. If Arab and Israeli diplomats would sit 
down together and think in terms of helping the 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed people, 
possibly a solution would be forthcoming. 

But no solution can ever be reached in terms 
of “who gets what soil,” but only in terms of 
human need. There’s an old adage that says: 
“There’s enough for our needs, but not enough 
for all our greed.” 


EZEKIEL condemned Ammon’s heartlessness in 
rejoicing at his neighbor’s hurt (25:6). He had no 
sense of compassion or feeling for those in pain. 
God cannot sustain such a nation. 

Likewise Moab was condemned, for the nation 
disbelieved and made light of Israel’s claim to 
know God. 

Edom is condemned because of her hatred 
(verse 12). Edomites had good cause for hating 
Israel—Solomon had worked them as slaves in his 
copper mines and furnaces at Eloth. They had felt 
the sting of the master’s lash under Uzziah and 
Hezekiah. Ill treatment never begets love! Even 
so, Ezekiel states categorically that God will not 
countenance hate, regardless of the cause. 

Philistines are castigated for their “vengeance 
with malice of heart” (25:15). Likewise those 
from Mount Seir who lived by anger and envy 
would reap destruction (35:15). I have seen 
Mount Seir; it is a barren and forsaken land. 

In the same vein Ezekiel condemned Israel. As 
Jesus looked on Jerusalem (“vision of peace”) 
and saw only a “vision of war,” so Ezekiel could 
see nothing in the hearts (thinking) of the people 
that would lead to peace. 
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February 28: 


Doom Upon 
The Nations, II 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


E ZEKIEL continues to argue for his faith in the 
Lord of history. He is confident that God is more 
than one to whom a man prays for gifts or for for- 
giveness of sins. God is the majestic Lord of the 
universe. All things must meet his standards if 
they would continue. to exist. 

Ezekiel condemns Tyre because she ravished 
a fallen people (26:2). Tyre saw a people who 
were in dire straits, who were unable to meet their 
own needs. Tyre regarded it as an opportunity to 
take over. Another people’s need became an op- 
portunity to ravage. But God’s will is just the op- 
posite. Another people’s need becomes an oppor- 
tunity to help. 

I am convinced that America is doing much in 
this direction. Help has been given to the fallen 
nations time and again. I think of medical care 
given to thousands of people in Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, and Africa. I have 
been proud of our nation’s work as I observed 
her healing hands among the nations. 

My visits in the Middle East have shown me 
how much more is needed. Thousands of boys and 
girls rub their eyes till they are raw—trachoma 
is eating away their sight. I'll never forget the 
little four-year-old boy who rubbed so painfully 
at his eyes the fifteen minutes I was with him; he 
just couldn’t see through his swollen, pus-filled 
eyes. Intestinal parasites sap the limited strength 
of millions of Arabs, Turks, Chinese, and Indians. 

Perhaps we do not feel these things until we 
actually see them. Faces of countless sightless 
beggars appear before my eyes—I see the mum- 
bling lips, the hand of appeal, the tight flesh 
through which the bones often protrude (liter- 
ally). When someone says, “I think mission work 
should begin at home,” I believe we must reply, 
“Mission work should begin wherever we see 
needy people, wherever that may be.” 

It was not right for Mussolini to ravish the fal- 
len people of Ethiopia; nor is it right for Com- 
munist Russia to ravish a fallen Hungary; nor 
for a filthy county jail to ravish a fallen man 
who is forced into its “protective” arms; nor for 
a community to destroy a girl’s life because of a 
sin once committed. 

Tyre was condemned because she said: “Aha, 
the gate of the peoples is broken, it has swung 
open to me” (26:2). Such selfishness cannot abide 


in God’s world! Such a people inevitably break 
themselves eventually against the eternal moral 
laws of God’s universe. 

Tyre had much wealth, gold, and silver. But its 
wealth was obtained by questionable methods. 


In the abundance of your trade 
you were filled with violence, and you sinned 
(28:16). 


Tyre was also condemned for its pride. 


Your heart was proud because of your beauty; 
you corrupted your wisdom for the sake of your 
splendor (verse 17). 


How much this passage points to our own 
country! The pride of our bigness, our massive- 
ness, our splendor hits home. “This is the most 
beautiful building in our country; in the state; in 
the United States; indeed, in the whole world!” 
And so we boast of our Methodist church build- 
ings, don’t we? (Let’s be honest, for only honest 
people can confess their sins.) “You corrupted 
your wisdom for the sake of your splendor,” says 
the prophet. 


Ecypt is also condemned. She was always send- 
ing out ambassadors to various countries seeking 
new alliances. The Pharaoh sent embassies to 
Israel and sought to gain strength through prom- 
ises of support. 

But Egypt’s promises were like Hitler’s “big 
lie.” Ezekiel describes Egypt’s infidelity to her 
promises (especially to the house of Judah) as 
“a staff of reed to the house of Israel; when they 
grasped you with the hand, you broke, .. . and 
when they leaned upon you, you broke” (29:6). 

Infidelity to the promised word is another prin- 
ciple that is contrary to God’s purposes. He will 
not support a nation that does not abide by its 
promises. The nation that shifts its loyalties ac- 
cording to whims and “gifts” gets into deep inter- 
national trouble. It gets the reputation of being 
unfaithful and is treated as such by other na- 
tions. Some nations seem to overlook this truth. 

In chapter 31, Ezekiel condemns the pride that 
festered in the thinking of Egypt. Pity the nation 
that thinks it has earned its glory all by itself, 
assuming that there is no God, or, if he does exist, 
that he had nothing to do with their historical 
development. 

We need to face the question honestly and 
thoughtfully: Does God play a part in our 
national life? Are all our actions the fruitage of 
our own designing? Does God have a purpose in 
our day for America and for what this fabulously 
blessed nation can do for other peoples? 

What do the majority of Americans really be- 
lieve? What belief is your voice helping to create 


‘in this realm of faith in a Lord of history? 
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UNIT V: OUR AMERICAN HOLIDAYS 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
én Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Resources for your use.—Study the lesson by 
Garrison in Adult Student. This is your only 
material, aside from general experience in your 
community, which you and your students will 
have in common. It will be a starting point in your 
preparation, but no more than that. Plan to draw 
many of your illustrative materials from outside 
Adult Student. Your students should be en- 
couraged to read the lesson, not listen to you tell 
it. 

Somewhere in your church or community you 
will surely be able to consult a standard reference 
work such as the Encyclopaedia Britannica or 
Americana. See, for instance, the list of our chief 
legal or public holidays as given in the Ameri- 
cana. 

From your local, state, or nearby college li- 
brary you may be able to obtain The American 
Book of Days, by George William Douglas (sec- 
ond edition revised by his daughter Helen Douglas 
Compton, published by H. W. Wilson), or Holy- 
Days and Holidays, by Edward M. Deems (out 
of print). Either will supply illustrations and quo- 
tations for your lesson. Perhaps your library will 
have the series on “Our American Holidays” (out 
of print), with a separate volume on most of the 
holidays included in this series. Each book is a 
collection of official documents, news stories, 
poetry, stories, plays, and program outlines suit- 
able to the occasion. 

Your objectives.—Garrison treats the holidays 
first as a commentary upon American life, as a re- 
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February 7: 
Measured by 


Our Heroes 


flection of the attitudes and ideals of our society. 
You, on the other hand, may want to emphasize 
possible ways of improving our observance of 
these national holidays. Whatever the objective, 
have one. 

Notice the statement of purpose suggested un- 
der “The Group in Action”: “to examine together 
the historical background of our chief national ob- 
servances and to discover ways by which they 
may be made more meaningful in the light of 
Christian truth.” This can be applied not only to 
the entire series but also to the first lesson in 
particular. Is this what you would like to ac- 
complish? If not, formulate your own statement. 

Visual aids.—It might be a good idea to prepare 
a calendar for this series of lessons. In its simplest 
form any large calendar would serve. Just circle 
in red the holidays to be studied and make a label 
in big letters visible to the whole class. A more 
elaborate calendar could be mounted on a large 
sheet of poster paper or brown wrapping paper 
or on a big bulletin board. In the margins place 
a picture symbolic of each holiday and run a black 
cord from the picture to the date. This would be 
an excellent project for some class member with 
artistic talent. 

In this first lesson on “Our American Holi- 
days” we study the festivals dedicated to the 
memory of three great men: Christopher Colum- 
bus, George Washington, and Abraham Lincoln. 

Purpose: to see how best we can use the anni- 
versaries of these three great men as a measure 
of our achievements, ideals, and aspirations. 

In each case you will want to consider (a) what 
we celebrate and why; (b) what emphases will 
contribute most to our national character. 

Garrison gives several paragraphs to Colum- 
bus but scarcely more than mentions the names 
of Washington and Lincoln. Evidently he as- 
sumes that we have been exposed to these na- 
tional heroes since early childhood and need no 
review of their lives and deeds. He may be right. 
Once one has started reading about either man, it 
is difficult to stop. 
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If you are in a public library this week, look 
in the card catalogue under the name “Linccln.” 
Thousands of authors have written about Lincoln 
in book, pamphlet, or article. There are Lincoln 
poems by some of the nation’s greatest authors: 
Walt Whitman, William Cullen Bryant, Julia 
Ward Howe, Phoebe Cary, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Edwin Markham, 
and a host of others. 

If time and library facilities permit and espe- 
cially if you enjoy reading biography, you will 
gain much from browsing through the Lincoln 
and Washington shelves. For a quick review, 
however, see the articles in the Encyclopedia 
Americana or a similar reference work. 

You may have a stamp collector in your class. 
If so, an excellent exhibit could be made up of 
stamps on any one or all of the three men. 

If you like to bring class members actively into 
the lesson experience, assign students the read- 
ings described under “How to Proceed.” If not, 
read them yourself. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Columbus, discoverer of the Americas 
II. Washington, father of our country 
III. Lincoln, preserver of the Union 


To BEGIN 


The holidays of today’s lesson focus on in- 
dividuals. Columbus Day and Washington’s Birth- 
day were celebrated before 1800, though regular 
national observance came later. 

Read—or ask one of your students to read— 
1 Samuel 9:15 through 10:1. Call attention to the 
rough parallel between Saul, first king of Israel, 
and Washington, our first president. 

If a stamp exhibit has been prepared, point 
it out and give the philatelist a minute or two to 
describe it. 

State your purpose. Say that you will divide 
your time among the three national heroes whose 
days are under study and that you will take 
them chronologically: Columbus, Washington, 
Lincoln. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Columbus, discoverer of the Americas 


Probably someone in the class will vaguely re- 
member something about Leif Ericson, Nor- 
wegian adventurer and son of Eric the Red. He 
is supposed to have reached the North American 
mainland about the year 1000. Because of its 
abundance of grapevines he named the region 
Vinland—a location we have never been able to 
determine with any certainty. 

You may wish to note the prior claim of Eric- 
son, at the same time reminding the class that 
his voyages led to nothing. For practical purposes 
Christopher Columbus, in 1492, can be called the 
discoverer of the Americas. 

This would be an appropriate place at which 


.it possible to recognize Columbus’ religious moti- 








to read or have read Joaquin Miller’s famous 
poem “Columbus,” beginning: 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; ... 


This will not be hard to find, though you may 
prefer a Columbus poem by Nancy Byrd Turner, 
James Russell Lowell, or Walt Whitman. 

Next tell something about Columbus Day. So 
far as we know, the first celebration was on 
October 12, 1792. In 1892 Congress recognized the 
four hundredth anniversary of Columbus’ famous 
voyage. President Benjamin Harrison issued a 
proclamation, saying: 

“Columbus stood in his age as the pioneer of 
progress and achievement. ... Let the national 
flag float over every school-house in the country, 
and the exercises be such as shall impress upon 
the youth the patriotic duties of American citizen- 
ship. In the churches and in other places of as- 
sembly of the people let there be expressions of 
gratitude to Divine Providence for the devout 
faith of the discoverer, .. .” 

When the Seventy-third Congress passed a reso- 
lution April 30, 1934, designating October 12 of 
each year as Columbus Day, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt issued a proclamation inviting the 
people to hold appropriate ceremonies in schools 
and churches. Most of the states of the Union 
recognized Columbus Day. 

People in Italy and Spain also celebrate Co- 
lumbus Day with festivities and church services. 
The same is true of Canada and many of the Latin 
American countries. 

The story of Columbus has taught perseverance 
and endurance to generations of schoolchildren. 
What other suggestions can you make for Colum- 
bus Day? Here are several. Can you think of 
others, even better? 

1. Columbus was a foreigner, our first “immi- 
grant.” This fact should remind us that, with the 
exception of the American Indians, we are all the 
sons and daughters of immigrants. This may be a 
valuable corrective when we look down our noses 
at those who come to us from abroad and do not 
speak our language very well. 

2. Columbus Day belongs to the Americas— 
all the Americas—as well as to Italy and Spain. 
We often speak of ourselves as if we were the 
only Americans. To South Americans we are 
only North Americans, as are Canadians and 
Mexicans. The Pan American Union urges that 
Columbus Day be celebrated as Pan American 
Day. Might not this be valuable? 

3. Columbus was a devout Roman Catholic. In 
his journal we read that he discovered many 
islands, naming “the first of these islands San 
Salvador, thus bestowing upon it the name of our 
holy Saviour, under whose protection I made the 
discovery.” (See Garrison in Adult Student.) Is 
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vation without getting mixed up with Roman 
Catholic associations such as the Knights of Co- 
lumbus? How does the celebration of Columbus 
Day square with our traditional separation of 
church and state? 


II. Washington, father of our country 


First tell a little about Washington’s life (1732- 
99). He was, in the familiar phrase, “first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” A well-to-do Virginia planter, he reluctant- 
ly embraced the Revolution; but, once in, he gave 
it everything he had. Though defeated in virtually 
all his pitched battles, he kept an army in the 
field against tremendous odds and, with the help 
of the French, captured the army of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown in the last battle of the war. 

After the war Washington served as president 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 in Phila- 
delphia. He was unanimously chosen the first 
President of the United States and took the oath 
of office April 30, 1789. He served two terms dur- 
ing the formative period of our nation, steering a 
steady course through waters muddied by the 
French Revolution. 

Washington has been so often eulogized and 
debunked that perspective is difficult. We re- 
member him as general or President, but his 
special gift was as leader of mer. For most of us 
he is no longer an eighteenth-century demigod in 
a wig; he is a fallible human personality with 
humor, hot temper, and a love of pleasure. 

Here would be an appropriate place to quote 
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briefly from Washington’s First Inaugural (April 
30, 1789) or his Farewell Address to the people 
of the United States, September 17, 1796. These 
may be found in Commager’s Documents of 
American History (Appleton-Century-Crofts) 
and in such collections as American Eloquence, 
by Frank Moore (out of print). 

Ask one of your students to choose and read a 
brief cutting from one of these speeches. Be sure 
to impose a time limit, since the entire Farewell 
Address could consume the class period. 

Washington’s birthday became a time of rejoic- 
ing even before his death. His birthday easily re- 
placed that of the English king. Washington’s 
Birthday is now a legal holiday in all the states as 
well as in the District of Columbia. 

What else deserves emphasis on Washington’s 
birthday? Here are some suggestions: 

1. We are in danger of excessive hero worship, 
of losing the man in the myth. Some early biog- 
raphers created a plaster saint and invented pleas- 
ant fictions involving cherry trees. 

2. Washington’s Farewell Address has been 
used to decry “entangling alliances,” the League 
of Nations, the United Nations, and internation- 
alism in general. 

3. Washington’s birthday has been an excuse 
for superpatriotism. Some have made American- 
ism a substitute religion, just as Lenin substituted 
communism for religion. 

4. Unpleasant as it may be to some, Washington 
was a revolutionary leader. He stood for drastic 
change in the political status of the colonies. 
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III. Lincoln, preserver of the Union 

Tell something about Lincoln. Like Washington 
he has been widely and often unwisely eulogized. 
Many stories have been told about Lincoln; some 
of them are even true. 

Born in a Kentucky log cabin, Lincoln moved 
with his parents to Indiana, later to Illinois. There 
he lived, loved, studied law, entered politics, was 
elected to the state legislature and the national 
Congress, but lost his race for the Senate to 
Stephen A. Douglas. His debates with Senator 
Douglas and his speech at Cooper Union in New 
York City made him the natural Republican 
leader. In a four-way race for President in 1860 
Lincoln received a plurality of the popular vote 
and a clear majority of the electoral vote. 

With Lincoln’s election the South seceded, and 
Civil War resulted. Lincoln’s determination never 
wavered. In 1863 he issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation. In 1864 he defeated George B. 
McClellan, the Democratic candidate, for Pres- 
ident. And on April 14, 1865, at the moment of 
victory, Lincoln was assassinated by John Wilkes 
Booth in Ford’s Theater in Washington. 

Read or have read either Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address or his Second Inaugural. These classics 
can be found in almost any collection of American 
oratory and in many other reference works in 
your library. 

Lincoln’s birthday is observed in most northern 
states. In the former Confederate states the 
birthdays of Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee 
are still the official holidays. What attention, if 
any, was paid to Lincoln’s birthday (February 12) 
in your community? Did state or federal offices 
close? Banks? Did public ceremonies commemo- 
rate the event? How about the schools? 

Finally, suggest some ways in which Lincoln 
should be remembered: 

1. He was sixteenth President of the United 
States, the man most responsible for preserving 
the Union in the face of southern secession. 

2. He was a consummate politician, skilled in 
the art of compromise and in the use of cajolery, 
patronage, flattery, argument. 

3. He was a man of the people. We remember 
him best for his humor, his stories, his compassion 
shown to friend and foe alike, his kinship with the 
poor and downtrodden. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do the high-school history texts used in 
your community say anything about the religious 
motivation of Christopher Columbus? Ask some- 
one to investigate—possibly a teacher who belongs 
to the class. 

2. How is Columbus Day celebrated, if at all, 
in your community? In the public schools? In the 
parochial schools (if any)? 

3. Discuss the qualities of leadership Columbus 
demonstrated. 


4. Can you remember your early study of 
George Washington? If so, what sort of picture 
did you get? 

5. What was George Washington’s contribution 
to the success of the Revolutionary War? 

6. What, if anything, do you know about Wash- 
ington’s religious motivation? Do his speeches 
give any clue to his beliefs? 

7. Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address contains 
this paragraph: “Yet, if God wills that it [the 
war] continue until all the wealth piled up by the 
bondsman’s two hundred and fifty years of un- 
requited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop 
of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be said, ‘The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous al- 
together. . .’” Does this show a spirit of fatalism 
characteristic of Lincoln’s thinking? 

8. Suppose you were asked to suggest one 
American hero since the time of Lincoln to com- 
memorate with a national holiday. Who would 
it be, and why? Discuss his strengths and weak- 
nesses in comparison with those of Washington 
and Lincoln. 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the three areas represented 
by the heroes of today’s lesson. Columbus repre- 
sented exploration, discovery. Washington was a 
military and political leader. Lincoln was a master 
politician. We do not celebrate the birth of a great 
inventor or businessman, religious leader or phi- 
lanthropist. Does our image of the good American 
leader center in war or politics? See what Gar- 
rison has to say about our heroes. Read aloud his 
quotation from Voltaire. What does our choice of 
heroes tell us about our national aspirations and 
ideals? 

Ask students to read next Sunday’s lesson (in 
Adult Student). Does the church have any dis- 
tinctive word to say in the celebration of those 
days and the commercialization so prevalent in 
their observance? 


phe Group in Action 





By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Why not ask one of your most resourceful mem- 
bers to join you some evening to look over the 
unit as a whole, to determine its purpose, to plan 
how to interest the group in spending four ses- 





Mr. Puirer is a Methodist minister living in Tallahassee, 


Florida; he was formerly a member of the staff of the Edi- 


torial Division. 
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sions on it, and to work out various ways of in- 
volving the other members in this study? 

The group’s purpose in using this unit should 
be to examine together the historical background 
of our chief national observances and to discover 
means by which they can be made more meaning- 
ful in the light of Christian truth. 

In this lesson you could use the type of ap- 
proach suggested for next week—the personi- 
fication of Washington, Lincoln, and Columbus— 
varied, perhaps, by speeches by each personage 
as to what he thinks of present-day ways of com- 
memorating his achievements. With the aid of a 
planning partner, use your imagination to work 
out such statements. (Additional suggestions for 
using this procedure are included in the material 
for February 14.) 

On the other hand, you may choose to suggest 
a central question for discussion and then, as a 
member of the group, “go to it.” Our lesson title 
suggests that we are measured by our heroes. 
This might suggest the following question of im- 
portance: 

How can we utilize such national observances 
as Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays and 
Columbus Day to measure our achievements, 
ideals, and aspirations? 

In proposing this question to the group I would 
take about five minutes to discuss hero worship 
in general, speaking briefly about heroes and hero 
worship. 

“In our religious institutions, as well as in all 
other areas of activity,” Garrison says, “we re- 
quire heroes. We cannot function without them.” 
Later on the group may wish to discuss Garri- 
son’s thesis. At present be content with pointing 
out some dangers in hero worship. 


February 14: 


Holidays or 


The Leader in Action 





By GREGG PHIFER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Mother’s Day and Labor Day are the subject of 
our consideration for this lesson. 

Refer to the introduction of the preceding les- 
son for suggestions regarding the unit. Recall 
your purpose for the course and keep it in mind 
as you plan this lesson. 
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Other introduction-talk possibilities are sug- 
gested under “A Complex Role” and “Reverence 
for Saints” in Adult Student. | 

Now propose your central question. Place it 
visually before the group by means of a black- 
board or a large sheet of paper. Allow for possible 
group revisions of the statement, also for defini- 
tion of terms. Suggest that the group limit its goal 
to a solution of the problem with reference to the 
three national holidays named. Then ask: 

In surrounding our images of Washington and 
Lincoln with a kind of halo, are we in danger of 
exalting “Americanism” into a semireligious cult? 
How can this be avoided? 

What are some dangers of hero worship? 

Point out, as Garrison does, that Columbus’ mo- 
tivation was largely religious. What does this 
suggest about ideal ways of commemorating na- 
tional heroes? 

How can we, as churchmen, use these three 
national observances in more effective fashion? 

Note that these subordinate questions are not 
essential to the group experience. Their role is to 
stimulate group thinking about the central ques- 
tion. Do not let any of the subordinate questions 
get in the way of that. Use one only if discussion 
of the main question seems to lag. And if it 
doesn’t, rejoice and keep still. Sometimes the 
leader, by continual talking and questioning, can 
inhibit the group from having a meaningful ex- 
perience. So take heed. 

Close the session sufficiently early to allow for 
a summing up by yourself or (more preferably) 
by another member of the group. Then ask: What 
can we do to make Lincoln’s birthday, occurring 
this week, more meaningful for our church and 
our community? 


Holy Days? 


Use your own reference books and those avail- 
able in a nearby library for supplementary in- 
formation regarding Mother’s Day and Labor 
Day. 

Garrison gives almost all his space to Labor 
Day, reserving only a few closing paragraphs for 
Mother’s Day. 

You need not follow his lead. Decide upon the 
emphasis you wish to make, and then decide on 
your time allotment. You may divide your time 
evenly between the two days, select either of them 
for primary or even exclusive emphasis, or con- 
sider Mother’s Day along with Father’s Day and 
National Family Week. Since this selection must 
be yours, and will differ from teacher to teacher, 
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these helps are written as though time were to be 
divided evenly between Labor Day and Mother’s 
Day. 

If you have a stamp collector in the class, he 
could prepare a small exhibit of the Mother’s Day 
commemorative issue of 1934 and the Labor Day 
issue of 1956. The Mother’s Day stamp bore the 
famous painting of Whistler’s mother and was 
issued on the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the artist—James Abbott McNeil Whistler. The 
Labor Day stamp was developed from a mural in 
the AFL-CIO headquarters building in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In the lower left corner it bears the 
inscription “Labor Is Life—Carlyle.” 

Purpose: to examine the historical background 
of Labor Day and Mother’s Day and suggest ways 
in which their observance may be made more 
meaningful in the light of Christian truth. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Labor Day 
A. Origin and intent 
B. Celebration in Europe 
C. Our observance in the United States 
II. Mother’s Day 
A. Origin 
B. Observance 
C. Problems 
D. Suggestions for a more meaningful 
Mother’s Day 


To BEGIN 


Use Garrison’s idea that every national ob- 
servance serves as “an index to important issues 
or emphases within the social structure. ... We 
do not celebrate in a vacuum.” What do our 
national observances tell about us? 

Read—or ask one of the students to read—the 
story of an ancient Jewish observance—the year 
of rest and the year of jubilee (Leviticus 25:1- 
12). 


How To PROCEED 


Make the transition from the Bible reading 
about an ancient Jewish holiday to two of our 
modern observances: Labor Day and Mother’s 
Day. The Bible story describes ancient Jewish 
practice with respect to the land. Theirs was fun- 
damentally an agricultural society, whereas many 
more of today’s citizens work in factories rather 
than on farms. 


I. Labor Day 


A. Origin and intent. For your convenience 
some of the principal facts about both Labor 
Day and Mother’s Day are given here. Use these 
in your own way and your own words. Do not 
parrot Garrison or these helps. 

Tell about Peter J. McGuire, who in 1882 first 
suggested a special day in honor of labor. As 
president of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners in America and an active leader 








in the Knights of Labor, he asked the recently 
organized Central Labor Union in New York City 
to choose a day for a parade to show labor’s 
strength and esprit de corps. The first Monday 
in September was suggested for this celebration 
because it was halfway between Independence 
Day and Thanksgiving. If you have a calendar 
on the wall, you can easily point this out to the 
group. 

The first parade in New York City took place 
September 5, 1882. Two years later George R. 
Lloyd sponsored a resolution in the assembly of 
the Knights of Labor to have regular parades on 
Labor Day. Both Adult Student and “The Group 
in Action” emphasize the important role of Sam- 
uel Gompers (1850-1924) as president of the Fed- 
eration of Organized Trades and Labor Unions 
and later of the American Federation of Labor. 
No one would serve better as a symbol of the 
growing self-consciousness and power of or- 
ganized labor. 

Except for the District of Columbia and federal 
agencies and offices, holidays are the province of 
state governments, not federal. Oregon first made 
Labor Day an official holiday, acting on February 
21, 1887. Four states, including New York, quickly 
followed suit. In 1894 Congress acted—for the 
District of Columbia and federal agencies—estab- 
lishing Labor Day on the first Monday in Septem- 
ber. Soon the states fell in line. 

B. Celebration in Europe. America’s Labor 
Day began about the same time as the European 
celebration of May Day. In 1889 the Second 
Socialist International selected May 1 for parades, 
demonstrations, and work stoppages to show the 
solidarity ard strength of labor. Celebration be- 
gan the following year and continues to this day. 
May 1 is an official holiday in the U.S.S.R. Labor 
Day in Europe, since the beginning, has been 
marked by clashes between workingmen and 
police. It has been a festival of one class in society, 
with owners, managers, and white-collar work- 
ers largely excluded. 

C. Our observance in the United States. In our 
country, on the contrary, this is a holiday for all 
classes of society. Businesses close down. School- 
children in many communities have their last 
fling of the summer vacation. Beaches and amuse- 
ment parks are crowded. 

What is the significance of our observance of 
Labor Day? Garrison says that our Labor Day 
(1) could not have developed without a clear 
line of division between employers and employees 
and that (2) it has gained strength only because 
there are elements of tension in their relationship. 
In your judgment how sharp a line is there be- 
tween employers and workers, and how severe 
is the tension between the two groups? Do you 
agree that Labor Day has “become a symbol, .. . 
around which the forces of organized labor could 


gather”? 
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Garrison also argues that Labor Day points 
backward to a battle already won, “that labor 
has decisively mastered capital” or, at least, is 
so strong that it needs no special holiday to dram- 
atize its rights. Do you agree with his evalua- 
tion? If so, say so. If not, say why. 

Labor Day may also serve as a reminder to 
each denomination and each local church to eval- 
ulate its own ministry to those who toil with 
their hands. How many “laboring men” (or mem- 
bers of labor unions if you prefer) belong to your 
church? As our downtown metropolitan churches 
move out to the comfortable suburbs, what be- 
comes of their ministry to the “inner city”? 


II. Mother’s Day 


A. Origin.—Anna May Jarvis of Philadelphia 
is generally credited with establishing the nation- 
al observance of Mother’s Day. Kentucky, how- 
ever, claims that Mary Towless Sassen of Hender- 
son, in that state, first suggested the celebration. 
Wherever she got the inspiration, Miss Jarvis led 
the successful drive. Her own mother died in 1906; 
in 1907 she told her friends she wanted to dedicate 
a day to all mothers. Philadelphia observed 
Mother’s Day on May 10, 1908. In 1913 Pennsyl- 
vania made the second Sunday in May a state 
holiday. In the next year the national Congress 
passed a joint resolution dedicating the day “to 
the best mother in the world—your mother .. .” 

Remind your class, however, that the ancient 
world also knew a festival for mothers. Hundreds 
of years before Christ the Greeks worshiped 
Cybele (or “Rhea,” the Great Mother of the 
Gods). Ceremonies were held on the Ides of 
March throughout Asia Minor. 

B. Observance.—How is Mother’s Day ob- 
served in your community? Cards and flowers 
are undoubtedly part of the observance. Flowers 
have been associated with Mother’s Day from the 
beginning. The white carnation, suggesting sweet- 
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Congress passed a joint resolution dedi- 
cating a day “to the best mother in the 


a“ 


world—your mother . . . 


ness, purity, and endurance, was its earliest sym- 
bol. Flowers were frequently collected at church 
or school for distribution to old ladies’ homes, 
hospitals, and cemeteries. A red flower is now 
worn to indicate that one’s mother is living, a 
white flower if she is dead. 

C. Problems.—You may wish to call atten- 
tion to two problems in the observance of Mother’s 
Day: (1) excessive commercialization and (2) 
meaningless sentimentality. To what extent have 
the florists, greeting-card manufacturers, adver- 
tisers, and gift shops commercialized Mother’s 
Day? Are we encouraged to believe that when 
we have bought our greeting cards or some trinket 
for Mother, we are doing full justice to the day? 
And do popular songs and stories associated with 
Mother’s Day encourage a gushy display of affec- 
tion with little solid thought behind it? 

D. Suggestions for a more meaningful Moth- 
er’s Day.—You may wish to suggest, with a writer 
in Zion’s Herald} some years ago, that on Moth- 
er’s Day each member of the family do some of 
Mother’s daily routine. Give her a day off. Let her 
leave the family for the day if she chooses. But, 
better still, let the family be Mother—“from cook- 
ing, through cleaning, to child-care.” 

Do you want to suggest, with Garrison, that 
the church try to integrate Mother’s Day and 
Father’s Day (the third Sunday in June) in a 
more practical and meaningful—and less com- 
mercialized and sentimentalized—National Fam- 
ily Week? If so, what can your class and your 
church do to further this aim? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


The following questions are intended to supple- 
ment those suggested by Garrison in Adult Stu- 
dent. Do not try to use them all. Select those few 


1 Helen K. Link: “A Mother Looks at Mother’s Day and Tells. 
a She Would Like Done About It!” Zion’s Herald, May 8, 
9. ° 
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questions which are most in line with your em- 
phases in the lesson. Then, after you have pre- 
sented your lesson, give the students a chance to 
have their say. Use the questions as starters, but 
do not be impatient for quick answers. Give stu- 
dents time to think. 

1. How is Labor Day observed in your com- 
munity? What part, if any, does your church have 
in that celebration? Does your church recognize 
Labor Sunday? If so, how? 

2. How many members of labor unions belong 
to your church: many? few? none? Why is your 
answer what it is? Explain. 

3. The origins of Methodism were closely as- 
sociated with workingmen. What is the present 
relationship? Have we partly or largely aban- 
doned that service which Pentecostal and other 
groups have taken over in many cases? 

4. Must the church “go down the line for la- 
bor” to bring workingmen into its fold? Should 
the church always take the side of management? 
What should be the attitude of the church toward 
labor-management relations: strikes, “right to 
work” laws, and other issues? 

5. If you could reform the attitude of the 
greeting-card industry toward Mother’s Day, 
what changes would you make? Why? 

6. Is there an important difference between 
genuine love for Mother and excessive sentimen- 
tality? If so, how would you draw the line? 

7. Would it be worth while for the church to 
revive the custom of bringing flowers to the 
church on Mother’s Day for distribution to hos- 
pitals and homes for the aged? Do you think this 
would prove a successful program in your church? 
Why or why not? 

8. Have you ever been forced by Mother’s ill- 
ness to distribute her normal duties among other 
members of the family? What was your experi- 
ence? Would this be worth trying voluntarily as 
a different way of observing Mother’s Day? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the fact that we owe a great 
deal of our understanding of the Hebrew people 
to our study of their festivals and holy days. The 
same is true of the Greeks, Romans, and other an- 
cient peoples. What will people a thousand years 
from now think of us as they study our national 
observances? 

What improvements have you and your class 
suggested for the two holidays studied today? You 
may want to have a class member record sug- 
gested improvements on the blackboard or on a 
big sheet of brown paper taped to the wall. Either 
summarize these suggestions yourself or ask your 
“recording secretary” to do so. 

If your class has a brief opening service, either 
hymn 118 or 121 in The Methodist Hymnal would 
be appropriate in setting the mood for a discussion 
of Labor Day. Likewise, numbers 426 and 428 are 
good Mother’s Day hymns and may be read aloud 
or sung at the close of the session, 
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By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


As you begin your preparation for this lesson, 
recall the purpose of the unit as given in last 
week’s material. 

For this lesson on Labor Day and Mother’s 
Day, you might try a series of interviews with 
an imaginary Samuel Gompers and Anna Jarvis 
with a view to making vivid the origins of (1) 
Labor Day and (2) Mother’s Day. Perhaps your 
planning partner would be willing to serve as 
interviewer. Then choose some man in the class 
to portray Gompers (make-up and costuming 
would not be necessary) and to look up facts 
about his career, the Knights of Labor, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and the reasons for 
pressuring Congress to set aside the first Monday 
in September as a national Labor Day. 

Similarly a woman in the class or a visitor from 
another group might portray Anna Jarvis and be 
prepared to tell about her crusade to establish 
the second Sunday in May as Mother’s Day. 

Factual material on both of these persons and 
their efforts may be found in Adult Student, in 
books and magazine articles at your public li- 
brary. 

These two persons should meet with the inter- 
viewer for a coaching session before next Sunday. 
They should avoid making long speeches but 
briefly answer the interviewer’s questions. 

First should come questions bringing out the 
facts of each personage’s career and the origins of 
the observances. Other questions might lead to 
evaluate the observances, such as: 

Mr. Gompers, looking back on the history of 
the labor movement in America, would you say 
that Labor Day, with its accompanying Labor 
Sunday, should be perpetuated? If so, why? What 
is the best way in which church people who do 
not labor with their hands and do not belong to 
labor unions can observe this national holiday? 

Miss Jarvis, in view of the increasing com- 
mercialization of Mother’s Day, do you sometimes 
regret that back in 1913 you induced Congress 
to make Mother’s Day a national observance? If 
not, how do you think the day can be rescued 
from the commercializers? What can church peo- 
ple do about this? Do you think that more em- 
phasis should be placed upon National Family 
Week, which leads up to Mother’s Day? Why? 

After the interviews the group as a whole may 
be led to reappraise these two memorials and to 
suggest ways in which their original purposes can 
be conserved and their observance brought into 
harmony with Christian standards. Group dis- 
cussion may then lead to an appropriate activity. 
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Festivals Born in Battle 


p———The Leader in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read Adult Student, including the Bible refer- 
ences. You may also wish to look up Flag Day and 
Veterans’ Day (or Armistice Day) in a good en- 
cyclopedia. 

As you study Adult Student, notice Garrison’s 
statement of purpose for the lessons of the 
month: “. . . the place that religion can and 
should occupy in our patriotic observances is cen- 
tral. ... If we can come to fresh understanding of 
ways that faith can give meaning and vitality to 
festivals, our study will have been very fruitful.” 
Compare this with the statement in “The Leader 
in Action” for February 7 and with your own 
statement of purpose. 

Garrison also suggests that churchmen should 
be “bringing about ferment which will eventually 
lead to changes that may themselves be cele- 
brated by new holidays.” Do you consider this as 
realistic as his “minimum” suggestion that “the 
leaven of Christianity should be adding new fea- 
tures to our observance of old and established 
holidays”? Is this your aim, too? 

This Sunday we are dealing with familiar 
national observances. An important part of your 
preparation, therefore, will be to study how these 
holidays are observed in your community. Some 
you can recall personally. Supplement your own 
observation by talking to your minister and the 
commander of the local post of the American 
Legion or the Veterans of Foreign Wars. You may 
recall the original Armistice Day in 1918 or its 
celebration in the 1920’s and 1930’s. If not, talk 
with someone who does. Ask him (or yourself): 
What is the difference in attitude between the ob- 
servance of Armistice Day and of the present Vet- 
erans’ Day? 

Memorial Day and Flag Day are both the result 
of pressure groups. Memorial Day, for instance, 
was begun by the most powerful pressure group 
of its day—the Grand Army of the Republic— 
without so much as a by-your-leave to the 
national government. 

If you have an ardent stamp collector in your 
class, he could prepare an interesting exhibit for 
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this session. For example, he might display the 
1949 stamp commemorating the final encamp- 
ment of the G.A.R. together with the 1951 stamp 
for the final reunion of the United Confederate 
Veterans. The stamps themselves tell a story in 
blue and gray. Except for the lettering, insignia, 
and color, the stamps are the same. 

The purpose of this session is to explore how 
we, as individuals and as a group, can make more 
meaningful the observance of these four “battle” 
festivals. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Independence Day and Flag Day 

A. Origin of the two holidays 

B. Observance of the holidays 

C. Giving the holidays a Christian emphasis 
II. Memorial Day and Veterans’ Day 

A. Origin of the two holidays 

B. Observance of the holidays 

C. Giving the holidays a Christian emphasis 


To BEcIn 


An excellent hymn with which to begin the 
session, if that is appropriate, would be Kipling’s 
“God of Our Fathers, Known of Old,” The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 497. Sing stanzas 4 and 5—a cor- 
rective to the jingoistic nationalism sometimes 
characteristic of these festivals. 

Read from the Bible the story of the Passover, 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread. Garrison gives 
the reference (Exodus 12:14-28) in the second 
and third lessons and discusses it in the third. 
If you ask one of your students to do the read- 
ing, make the assignment a week ahead of time 
if possible so that he can practice reading it 
aloud. 

Ask another student to read two brief selec- 
tions from the Old Testament: (1) Deuteronomy 
7: 6-8, stressing the Jews as a chosen people, and 
(2) Isaiah 40:13-15, showing the insignificance of 
nation-states. Especially in celebrating our 
“battle” festivals we too like to think of ourselves 
as a chosen people. 

Comment on the Bible readings. Remind the 
class that the Passover, chief among Hebrew holi- 
days, celebrates Jewish independence. And 
whereas the American colonists were theoretical- 
ly and to a large extent free peoples within the 
British Empire, the Jews were literally slaves in 
Egypt. In connection with the paired selections 
from Deuteronomy and Isaiah, remind the class 
that pride, including the pride of nationalism, 
“goes before destruction.” 
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Next state your purpose. Then divide your 
talk (give your hearers your outline in advance). 
If a calendar has been prepared, point out the 
four holidays of today’s lesson. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Independence Day and Flag Day 


A. Origin of the two holidays.—Begin with In- 
dependence Day, July 4, the older and more im- 
portant of the two. It is an official holiday in every 
state of the Union as well as the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Independence Day celebrates, as its name im- 
plies, the birth of our nation. On this day in 1776 
the Continental Congress took action on the 
Declaration of Independence, written by Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Two other dates could symbolize our nation’s 
birth. July 2 might have been chosen, since on 
that date Congress passed Richard Henry Lee’s 
resolution “that these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent states 

.” August 2 might have been used, since on 
that date members of the Continental Congress 
signed the Declaration of Independence and 
pledged “to each other, our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

This would be an appropriate place to read— 
better, have read—an excerpt from the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In it Jefferson summarized 
the colonists’ grievances. It is an impassioned 
document, representing one side of the case, and 
is not wholly fair to the British king. Under the 
circumstances of its writing, however, and for 
its intended purpose could one expect a judicious, 
reasonable document? 

The Declaration is long. If a class member does 
the reading, suggest using the first paragraph and 
half of the second together with the last. These 
give the “flavor” and include most of the fre- 
quently quoted phrases. 

Flag Day, June 14, commemorates the adop- 
tion, in 1776, by the Continental Congress, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, of a resolution making the 
Stars and Stripes our official flag: “Resolved, that 
the Flag of the United States be 13 stripes alter- 
nate red and white, that the union be 13 stars, 
white in a blue field representing a new constella- 
tion.” This took place about a year after the 
Declaration of Independence. Up to that time 





Additional Resources 


Holidays and Holy Days at Home, by Anna 
Laura Gebhard; Abingdon Press. 65 cents. 


Resources for this study will be found chiefly 
in encyclopedias and other reference books. 
Check with your local library for such 
materials. 











flags were improvised by the parties that planned 
to use them. 

The first observance of Flag Day was in 1877, 
a hundred years after its adoption, when the fed- 
eral government asked that all public buildings 
fly the flag. After years of effort by various pres- 
sure groups the Eighty-first Congress passed a 
national Flag Day bill, and on August 3, 1949, 
President Harry S. Truman signed it. In the 
states, however, it is a legal holiday only in 
Pennsylvania, made so in 1937. 

B. Observance of the holidays——Flag Day is 
yearly observed by presidential proclamation and 
celebrated by the display of the flag on public 
buildings. Since schools are normally closed by 
June 14, ceremonies are somewhat limited. 

Independence Day, on the other hand, is a legal 
holiday throughout the nation. In the old days— 
and some not so old—it was the occasion for 
spread-eagle oratory. Until a decade or two ago 
it was celebrated with Roman candles, cannon 
crackers, and even more dangerous explosives. 
Every July 4 saw hospitals crowded with injured 
and dying people. 

The campaign for “a safe and sane Fourth” 
(in which many churches participated) led to 
state laws prohibiting the sale and use of danger- 
ous explosives except for public displays under 
competent supervision. As we reduced the 
slaughter from fireworks (and from runaway 
horses frightened by explosives) we now substi- 
tute a new slaughter—killing on the highways. 
This is particularly bad when a Friday or Mon- 
day Fourth makes a long week end. Perhaps 
some day we shall become as excited about in- 
jury and death on the highways as about the ex- 
plosives of the earlier Fourth. 

C. Giving the holidays a Christian emphasis.— 
These are national festivals, “born of battle,” not 
religious holidays. It is too much to expect the 
churches to replace these with new holidays or 
to dramatically reverse their celebration. Never- 
theless, as Garrison says, the church is called up- 
on to be a challenging as well as a conserving 
force. | 

Can you suggest ways in which Christian in- 
fluence might be brought to bear upon these 
national observances? Here are some possibil- 
ities: 

1. Can the church help the historian create a 
more balanced viewpoint toward the American 
Revolution in general and toward Independence 
Day in particular? After all, the colonists in- 
cluded many loyalists, and not all Englishmen 
were devils. Let us hope that our early jingoism 
is dead. 

2. Can the church remind us that even as we 
celebrate our independence from England, all 
nations are subject to the judgment of God? 

3. Can the church remind us that the fact 


_ that we have already won our independence gives 
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Harold M. Lambert 


Memorial Day and Veteran’s Day are holidays born of battle. 


us no license to suppress the desire for independ- 
ence in other peoples? 

4. Can the church serve as the conscience of 
the state with respect to slaughter on the high- 
ways? 

5. Can the church use Flag Day to discuss the 
origin and use of the Christian flag? 


II. Memorial Day and Veterans’ Day 


A. Origin of the two holidays.—Both of these 
days were born with other names: Decoration 
Day and Armistice Day. Decoration Day began 
after the Civil War in the custom of strewing 
flowers upon soldiers’ graves. It was first pro- 
claimed in May, 1868, when National Commander 
John A. Logan of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic ordered that May 30 be reserved for decorating 
the graves of Union soldiers. 

The idea spread rapidly and May 30 has been 
made a legal holiday in most of the states of the 
North and West. The same idea, with another 
date, has been used for Confederate Memorial 
Day in most of the Southern states. Decoration 
Day proved too superficial a name for all the 
observance implied, and Memorial Day was soon 
substituted. 

Armistice Day commemorated a specific event— 
the armistice that ended the fighting of World War 
I on November 11, 1918. In 1919 President Wood- 
row Wilson issued a proclamation eulogizing the 
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war dead and referring to November 11 as Armis- 
tice Day. Observance of the day included religious 
services, veterans’ parades, and cessation of all 
business activities for two minutes beginning at 
11 a.m. 

On November 11, 1921, an unknown soldier was 
entombed at Arlington National Cemetery. In 
1926 Congress ordered the President to proclaim 
each November 11 as Armistice Day and made it 
a legal or public holiday in the District of Colum- 
bia and federal territories. Many of the states 
made it a legal holiday. Both France and Great 
Britain observe the day. 

With the coming of a bigger and bloodier World 
War II the armistice after World War I was over- 
shadowed. In 1954 Congress adopted legislation 
designating November 11 as Veterans’ Day in 
honor of all veterans, living and dead, who have 
served with United States armed forces in time 
of war. 

B. Observance of the holidays.—Veterans’ and 
other patriotic organizations observe these days 
with appropriate ceremonies, remembering the 
nation’s war dead and emphasizing heroism in 
battle. As Garrison says, these stress the way we 
“saved the world for democracy, and defended 
our way of life against its attackers.” They sym- 
bolize “faith in man’s own capacity to settle his 
problems.” Is this a fair interpretation, or do you 
find it overdrawn? 

C. Giving the holidays a Christian emphasis.— 
How can the church improve our observance of 
these national holidays? Here are three sugges- 
tions; you may add others: 

1. In one Midwestern city church people 
adopted the custom of strewing flowers upon the 
graves of heroes of peace. A committee went over 
news of the preceding calendar year and selected 
the names of typical “heroes of peace”: a police- 
man who died in line of duty, a fireman killed in 
fighting a fire, a lineman who lost his life while 
repairing the city’s electrical service, a woman 
who died in childbirth. While others decorated 
graves of war heroes, this committee recognized 
the heroes of peace and gave them publicity in 
the local papers. 

2. The original Armistice Day observance 
usually included prayers that World War I might 
be actually a “war to end war,” that this slaughter 
might not happen again. Since World War II we 
have become more cynical. Perhaps, however, 
with the specter of mutual annihilation looming 
over us, the time is ripe for the churches to re- 
new the original emphasis of Armistice Day. 

Can Veterans’ Day be used by the church to 
proclaim the hope and the insistence that there 
shall be no more veterans of future wars? Is the 
military solution the only possible recourse when 
two nations or groups of nations fall into conflict? 
Or is there another and better way of settling 
international differences? 
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3. Can the church stress the international char- 
acter of these observances? Certainly we have no 
monopoly on attention to our heroic dead. We 
have already noted that France and Britain also 
celebrated Armistice Day. Some of the vain- 
glorious, exaggerated patriotism that often mars 
these national holidays might be eliminated by 
emphasizing their international character. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Use these at the end of your prepared lecture. 
You may wish to suggest one or two of them on 
the preceding Sunday to give direction to stu- 
dents’ thinking as they read Adult Student: 

1. Are there signs that these holidays, born of 
battle, can serve peaceful purposes? If so, what? 

2. Has the Fourth of July been used in your 
community as an occasion for attacks upon the 
United Nations and international co-operation? 

3. How can we keep these national holidays 
from glorifying war and military life? 

4. What do you know about the origin of the 
Christian flag and its present use? Is it displayed 
in your church sanctuary? Has the minister called 
attention to it in the past year? If so, when? 

5. Should Christians be concerned about the 
slaughter on our nation’s highways? If so, why? 
Is there anything we can do about it? 

6. If you could establish a new national holi- 
day just by passing a resolution in your class, 
what would it be? Why? 

7. When the pastor reads the Bible and offers 
prayer at a Veterans’ Day celebration, does he 
place the church’s stamp of approval upon the 
observance? If not, why? If so, is that good? 





Coming Next 


“Religious Values in the Arts” is an eight- 
session unit in the Adult Fellowship Series 
which will begin next month. Its purpose 
will be to show that both religious experi- 
ence and art expression deal with man’s 
deepest needs and aspirations and _ that, 
since this is true, art should enrich worship. 

The weekly topics are: 


March 6: Art and Religious Life 

March 13: Reality and Symbolism 

March 20: Religious Values in Architecture 
March 27: The Drama 


RESOURCES* 


Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical 
Churches, by Thomas A. Stafford; Abing- 
don Press. Paper, $1.25 (Apex Books) 

Learning to Look, by Joshua C. Taylor; 
University of Chicago Press. $4.50 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











8. What value do you place upon the phrase 
“under God” in our revised pledge of allegiance? 
Upon “In God We Trust” on our coins? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize—or ask some class member to do 
so—the suggestions for giving these national holi- 
days a Christian emphasis. Can your class do any- 
thing in your own church or community? If so, 
what? 

Hymn 278 in The Methodist Hymnal would 
close the session on an appropriate note. It is 
probably familiar enough that it could be sung 
without accompaniment, if someone in the class 
would lead out. 

Next Sunday closes the unit of four lessons on 
“Our American Holidays.” Both Thanksgiving 
and New Year’s Day have been prominent in 
the Christian calendar as well as the secular. Ask 
the class to think about what we have done and 
about what we can yet do to increase the Chris- 
tian element in these observances. 
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By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Your group should be in action not only at its 
Sunday session but also in preparation for the 
session. You, as leader, should therefore try to 
draw into this period of preparation as many 
group members as you can. Ask a different per- 
son each week to assist you in such matters as 
checking the Bible passages for their possible 
relation to the theme, making assignments to other 
members, choosing a central question to discuss, 
and making tentative plans for group activity. 

Here is a possible phrasing of a central question 
for this session: 

How can we, as individuals and as a group, help 
to make more meaningful the observance of 
Memorial Day, Flag Day, Independence Day, and 
Veterans’ Day? 

(Garrison suggests the project of devising new 
national observances or shifting the emphasis of 
present ones. This would be a rather large order, 
and it probably would be well to limit the group’s 
goal to the problem involved in the question sug- 
gested above.) 

At the Sunday session you might display a large 
wall calendar, preferably one on a single sheet, 
circling the dates of May 30, June 14, July 4, and 
November 11 with colored pencil or crayon. 

“These,” you might say, “are the national ob- 
servances we are to consider in today’s session. 


‘ We all know what they are—Memorial Day, Flag 
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Day, Independence Day, and Veterans’ Day, for- 
merly called Armistice Day. Let us share our 
ideas with reference to their proper celebration. 
Garrison says they are ‘festivals born in battle.’ 
If possible, make plans for a more meaningful ob- 
servance of at least one of these four days.” 

Then present the central question you and your 
planning partner have worked out. Do it visually 
if possible, using the blackboard or a large sheet 
of paper. Then ask the members which of these 
observances they would like to discuss first. It 
may be that the whole time will be given to dis- 
cussing a single one of them. This would be bet- 
ter, if it should result in action, than trying to 
cover all four national holidays. 

If the discussion should lag, you might say: 

“Garrison thinks that the church should be a 
challenging as well as a conserving influence in 
relation to these national observances. I hope you 


February 28: 


have read what he says about this in Adult Stu- 
dent. What do you think about this?” 

Here is another subordinate but important 
question to ask: How can we keep these national 
holidays, “born in battle,” from glorifying military 
life and, ultimately, the war system? 

For the most part keep such prodding ques- 
tions to a minimum. Give the group free rein. If 
silences ensue, welcome them as opportunities 
to think. Group thinking, not haphazard talking,. 
is what counts. 

Do not let the opportunity pass without making 
plans to lead the church, with the co-operation of 
the minister, into a more meaningful celebration 
of the holiday you have chosen, as a group, to 
discuss. If the whole group is too large for this 
effort, appoint a committee of three or five mem- 
bers to work on it and report to the class next 
Sunday. 


Holidays of Inventory 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study your Adult Student. You will find some 
of the history of these two “holidays of inven- 
tory” and a number of suggestions for making 
their observance more Christian. If you are en- 
couraging your class to read Adult Student, 
avoid retelling Garrison’s stories about his visit 
to the Brady Bible Class or to the St. Louis Art 
Museum. Besides, these are his stories, and you 
probably would not tell them effectively. 

Talk with your friends and associates this 
week. Try to reach those in and out of the church 
and the class. How did they celebrate last New 
Year’s and last Thanksgiving? Do they have a 
family pattern for observing these holidays? What 
role, if any, does the church play? 

Look up and read George Washington’s proc- 
lamation of a national thanksgiving. Issued Octo- 





* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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ber 3, 1789, the proclamation assigned Thursday, 
November 26, “to be devoted by the people of 
these States to the service of that great and glo- 
rious Being who is the beneficent author of all 
the good that was, that is, or that will be: that 
we may then all unite in rendering unto Him our 
sincere and humble thanks for His kind care and 
protection of the people of this country .. .” 
(Richardson’s Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents, volume I—out of print.) 

Or see Abraham Lincoln’s famous proclama- 
tion issued October 20, 1864, setting apart the 
last Thursday in November “as a day of thanks- 
giving and praise to Almighty God .. .” This may 
be found in Richardson (volume VI). It has often 
been reprinted. 

You probably will want to read—or better, 
perhaps, ask one of your students to read—parts 
of one or both of these proclamations. Make the 
assignment a week in advance to permit adequate 
preparation. Good oral reading requires oral prac- 
tice. 

Purpose: What can we do to enhance the re- 
ligious values of our Thanksgiving and New 
Year’s observances? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Thanksgiving 
A. Origin in ancient harvest festivals 
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New Year's Eve in Times Square 


B. Thanksgiving in America 

C. Our present observance 

D. Increasing the religious observance of 
Thanksgiving 

II. New Year’s Day 

A. History 

B. Present emphases 

C. Enhancing the religious values of New 
Year’s 


To BEGIN 


To help put the class in the mood for a dis- 
cussion of Thanksgiving at the end of February, 
sing a Thanksgiving hymn in the opening service. 
Try hymn 20, “We Gather Together to Ask the 
Lord’s Blessing,” (or 7 or 9) in The Methodist 
Hymnal. 

Read or have read Psalms 104:1a, 10-24a. This 
is a Psalm of thanksgiving. There are many other 
psalms of thanks in our Scriptures, but Garrison 
suggests this one in his daily Bible readings for 
this week. 

Contrast today’s two nearly universal festivals 
with the four particularly American observances 
studied last Sunday. Even where the observance 
extended beyond our national boundaries (Ar- 
mistice Day) or where the day is characteristic 
of other free peoples (Independence Day), last 
Sunday’s emphasis was on national holidays 
“born in battle” with little or no religious empha- 
sis in their origin. Today’s session, on the con- 
trary, deals with holidays that are (1) nearly 
universal in scope and (2) closely associated with 
religion both here and abroad, today and in an- 
cient times. 





New York Times 


How To PROcEED 


I. Thanksgiving 

A. Origin in ancient harvest festivals.—Just 
because no other nation shares our particular in- 
terest in turkey and football for Thanksgiving, we 
cannot ignore the ancestry of our observance. 

Remind the class that the Feast of Tabernacles 
was the Jewish harvest festival. 

The Greeks celebrated the feast of Demeter, 
foundress of agriculture and goddess of harvests. 
Symbols of the fruitful goddess were poppies and 
ears of corn, a basket of fruit and a little pig. 

The Romans worshiped their harvest god un- 
der the name Ceres. Celebrated October 4, her 
festival began with a fast among the common peo- 
ple, who offered her a sow and the first cuttings 
of the harvest. 

In England the Harvest Home festival, may be 
traced to the Saxons at the time of Egbert. It be- 
gan with a special service in the village church, 
followed by a dinner in a tent or large building. 
A special escort often followed the last load of 
produce to the barn, singing: 


Harvest home! harvest home! 
We’ve ploughed, we’ve sowed, 
We’ve reaped, we’ve mowed, 
We’ve brought home every load. 
Hip, hip, hip, harvest home! 


B. Thanksgiving in America.—Garrison ac- 
curately points out that our 1621 observance of 
Thanksgiving had earlier antecedents on this side 


of the Atlantic. Even as you note these for the 
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class, however, say also that we trace our tradi- 
tion in this country to the Thanksgiving of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in 1621. 

This, however, did not inaugurate a regular 
yearly observance. Some sources say that it did 
not become so until 1914. A better date might 
be Lincoln’s call for a nationwide day of Thanks- 
giving in 1863. This would be an excellent place at 
which to read Lincoln’s or Washington’s procla- 
mation. Lincoln’s assassination prevented him 
from renewing his call; but Andrew Johnson, his 
successor, appointed the last Thursday in Novem- 
ber 1865. Presidents since then have followed their 
example. 

Some members of the class will remember the 
controversy during Franklin D. Roosevelt’s re- 
gime when he pushed Thanksgiving back to the 
third Thursday of November to allow a longer 
merchandising period before Christmas. Since 
holidays are under the control of Hate govern- 
ments, and many did not choose to go along with 
F.D.R., this resulted in some years with two 
Thanksgivings—one following the President’s 
proclamation, the other set by state governors on 
the traditional fourth Thursday. 

C. Our present observance.—Here draw upon 
the results of your interviews with friends. How 
do people in your church and community cele- 
brate Thanksgiving? What did they do last 
Thanksgiving? Do they have a family tradition? 
If so, what? 

You may find that the religious side of Thanks- 
giving, strong in the early days, has been partly 
swallowed up by turkey and football. This is a 
day of traditional football rivalries both in col- 
lege and in high-school circles. Is there such a 
rivalry in your community? If so, call attention 
to it. Thanksgiving is also, in the tradition of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, a day of feasting. 

D. Increasing the religious observance of 
Thanksgiving.—Begin by asking if Garrison wants 
us to give up turkey and football. If the class is 
small enough, wait for an answer from someone 
who has studied the lesson. If the class is too large 
for general participation, pause, then answer your 
own question. 

Garrison does not, of course, make such a sug- 
gestion, but he urges that we seek “a fresh per- 
sonal discovery of God’s bounty today.” How is 
this to be done? Garrison recommends “an hour 
with the Bible by a stream or in a field” or ob- 
serving “the altogether incredible marvel of a 
living baby chick . . .” Would these experiences 
be possible in your community? If so, where? If 
not, can you suggest a fair equivalent? 

What does your church do to celebrate Thanks- 
giving? Is this limited to singing some Thanksgiv- 
ing hymns in Sunday school or church service? Is 
there a Thanksgiving Day service, perhaps a 
union service? The writer of “The Group in Ac- 
tion” asks whether every family should attend 
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church on Thanksgiving Day. Would this be a 
good idea? If so, why? 

Besides our expression of gratitude to God and 
our renewed appreciation of the bounty of nature 
Thanksgiving might well be an occasion for em- 
phasizing the vital role of agriculture in society. 
Our population experts remind us that our civili- 
zation, including our democracy, our education, 
and our arts, is built on food surpluses. Without 
these we would all be engaged in a mad race for 
the next meal. An empty stomach readies one for 
the appeal of the demagogue. Does this suggest 
matching our food supply to our population, and 
vice versa? We should remember that much of 
the world’s population now goes to bed hungry. 
What does this say about us as stewards of God’s 
bounty? 


II. New Year’s Day 


A. History.—Tell your class that the choice of 
January 1 as New Year’s Day is arbitrary. From 
early times, however, man noticed the regular 
cycle of the seasons and chose some point as the 
end of the old and the beginning of the new. This 
turning point, as Garrison says, was often asso- 
ciated with the agricultural cycle—either at the 
time of harvest (as Thanksgiving) or at the time 
of planting. 

During the Middle Ages most European coun- 
tries observed the new year on March 25, Annun- 
ciation Day in the Julian Calendar. With the 
introduction of the Gregorian Calendar in 1582 
all Roman Catholic countries celebrated January 
1 as New Year’s Day. Other countries followed 
suit, England joining the crowd as late as 1752. 
The Jewish New Year (celebrated on the first and 
second days of the month of Tishri) and the 
Chinese New Year (between January 20 and 
February 20) are important dates for those 
groups. 

B. Present emphases.—Garrison calls this day, 
whenever and however observed, a symbol for 
“starting over.” How many of the people you in- 
terviewed made resolutions last New Year’s? If 
made, how long were these resolutions kept? 

In using the results of your interviews you will 
seldom identify individuals. The fact that they 
belong to your church or live in your community 
is enough to stimulate interests. 

On the other hand, how much of our present 
observance of New Year’s adds nothing to or 
even subtracts from the religious significance 
of the day? For instance, is New Year’s Eve 
given to revelry in night clubs, taverns, or at pri- 
vate parties? What percentage of your church 
membership can be found at a watch-night serv- 
ice if one is held? And on the day itself how much 
of our time is spent watching football games, live 
or on television, rather than in solemn inventory 
of the past and resolution for the future? Do we 
submerge ourselves in the commonplace? 
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Resources for Adult Groups 


Have the adults in your group ever con- 
sidered adventuring into another type of 
study? Perhaps the experiences of other 
adult groups have stimulated their interest 
in delving into new subjects and areas of 
experience. 

The Methodist Church provides several 
types of study units for adults: Adult Bible 
Course, Adult Fellowship Series, Interna- 
tional Lesson Series, Advanced Studies, 
Basic Christian Books, undated units, and 
study materials for parents. 

Resources for Adult Groups, 1959-60, de- 
scribes these study courses for the current 
year. It also tells where these materials are 
published. In addition, recommended audio- 
visuals are listed for the various units. 

This very helpful booklet, Resources for 
Adult Groups, is available free from The 
Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 











C. Enhancing the religious values of New 
Year’s—Does your church do anything to pro- 
vide wholesome recreation for young people and 
young adults on New Year’s Eve? And how about 
the hour before midnight? Is it devoted to a mean- 
ingful watch-night service, perhaps climaxed by 
the Lord’s Supper? 

The new year presents us with a challenge 
to look back over the past and forward into 
the future. The Roman god Janus, from which 
we get the name “January,” got his name from 
the same root as the word for gate or opening. 
The gates of his temple opened both ways, and 
he is represented by an image having two faces 
looking both ways. This analogy may suggest to 
your students the two-way look Garrison recom- 
mends. 

What deeds of the past year can we regard with 
pride and hope to.repeat in the year to come? 
What mistakes have we made which we can use 
as warnings of things to avoid? The New Year 
should be a holiday of inventory. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What did you do last Thanksgiving? Did the 
church figure anywhere in your plans? If not, 
why? 

2. Did you.take time to appreciate the wonders 
of nature? How could this best be done in your 
community? 

3. Did you as a family spend some time in wor- 
ship together last Thanksgiving? Or did football 
and turkey monopolize your time and your en- 
ergy? How could you plan, perhaps, to have time 
for both, as Garrison suggests? 

4. How long would our democracy last if most 
of us were hungry most of the time, wondering 


where the next meal would come from? Can the | 


state of the stomach have much to do with the 
state of the nation? 

5. What did you do last New Year’s Eve? Did 
you indulge in any kind of group recreation? 
Were you in the church for public worship? 

6. What did you do on New Year’s Day? Did 
you as a family spend some time in worship to- 
gether? Or did sleeping late and watching foot- 
ball monopolize your time? 

7. Does the custom of making resolutions for 
the new year have any validity? If you have 
never made any, why not? If you have, discuss 
from your own experience the value (or lack of 
it) of the custom. 

8. It has been said that the New Year’s holi- 
day “has preserved much of its basic religious 
character.” On the basis of your own experience 
and of the class discussion do you agree with this 
statement? Why or why not? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the unit as a whole. You can do 
that job yourself, of course. You may, however, 
prefer to appoint a class secretary to record 
each week the suggestions made for giving our 
national observances a stronger Christian empha- 
sis. At the end of the last lesson of the unit the 
secretary could present a summary. This pattern 
should produce a relatively complete summary. 

Another way is to ask several students for one- 
minute suummaries, giving their main impres- 
sions of the unit. This results in an impressionis- 
tic, less complete review, but one that is more 
representative of what the class members have 
learned. Experiencing this kind of summary may 
be humbling for the teacher. This report from the 
students to you may be valuable in more ways 
than one. 

To keep the mood of the “holidays of inven- 
tory,” sing a New Year’s hymn at the close of 
the session. Choose one from numbers 533-40 in 
The Methodist Hymnal. Several of these are prob- 
ably familiar to the class. Close the session by 
announcing the next unit to be studied by the 
class and assigning the lesson in Adult Student or 
in another periodical. 


p—_The Group in Action 





By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation for the final session of the unit 
might well include two assignments to individuals: 
one on the history of Thanksgiving Day, the other 
on New Year’s. These persons should be en- 
couraged, in their oral reports, to use material 
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not only from Adult Student, but also from en- 
cyclopedias and other resources. 

In the group on Sunday you, as leader, may 
use material under the subhead “Thanksgiving 
and New Year’s” as a general introduction to the 
lesson. 

Then call for the report on Thanksgiving Day. 
Add any details the reporter may have over- 
looked. Refer to material under “Devout Sensi- 
tivity.” 

Now have the second report, dealing with the 
New Year’s observance. Supplement it, if you 
feel that this is necessary, with further informa- 
tion gleaned from the section on “New Year’s 
Day.” But be brief. 

By this time the group should be primed for 
participation. Together choose a central question. 
It might be phrased: 

What can church people, especially we our- 
selves, do to enhance the religious values of 
Thanksgiving and New Year's? 

With regard to Thanksgiving you might ask 
a member to read Adult Student paragraphs be- 
ginning “A dynamic Thanksgiving observance 
... and “Go ahead and eat that turkey .. .” 

Young adults form perhaps the main body 
of football fans. If yours is largely a young-adult 
group, you might ask, How far does football on 
Thanksgiving Day tend to get in the way of 
a meaningful observance of the holiday? 

Ask also: Do you think that every family 


should attend church on Thanksgiving Day? Why? ~— 


New Year’s revelry, in which “status seekers” 
are supposed to indulge, might also come in for 
some critical analysis. What good comes from all 
the noise-making, hilarity (often alcohol- 
inspired), and keeping of late hours? Is there a 
better way to celebrate the going out of the old 
and the coming in of the new? How about a mid- 
night Communion service at the church following 
earlier social hours? Would there be fewer head- 
aches next day? 

Garrison suggests “taking inventory” as a way 
of making “New Year’s Day .. . a high point 
in the Christian calendar.” Just what does he 
mean by this? How does this differ from the old- 
fashioned making of “good resolutions”? 

The next observances of these two holidays 
are a long way off, so it might not be feasible to 
make definite plans as a group for the better 
observance of these days. But as individuals you 
can give more thought to making Thanksgiving 
and New Year’s contribute to your Christian 
growth. 

If the “atmosphere” of the group is right at 
the close of the discussion, you might lead the 
members in a brief prayer—or, better, have some- 
one previously prepared do so. The prayer might 
refer to the total enterprise of making our na- 
tional holidays and observances contribute to our 
Christian development, to the happiness of 
others, and to the glory of God. 
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ADVANCED STUDIES 
(Continued from page 9) | 


At the end of an era, Fosdick closed the book on 
much of this kind of controversy as a significant 
factor in religious thinking. This chapter is one 
of the most important in the book. It should be 
studied in detail so that an intelligent view of 
the liberal position can be arrived at. 

One session should be devoted to a discussion. 
of the doctrines that Fosdick enumerates. His 
insistence that trends in theological thinking are 
partial, contemporary attempts to formulate great 
matters is important as is another statement he 
makes: “To take the best insights of them all, to 
see the incompleteness and falsity in them all, to 
trust none of them as a whole, to see always that 
the Reality to be explained is infinitely greater 
than our tentative, conditioned explanations—this 
seems to me wisdom” (page 232). 

Is this the basis for certainty? Does this lead 
to a namby-pamby kind of thinking, changing 
with every wind? Is this the dilemma of liberal 
Protestantism today? Is it the cause of uncer- 
tainty and religious insecurity, and is it respon- 
sible for the growing adherence to sects that de- 
clare with dogmatic certainty that they know the 
truth and that the Scriptures as they stand are all 
that is needed for guidance? 


> A comparison 

What an exciting comparison can be made here 
with Calvin’s certainty! By the use of the index, 
make comparisons of two or three major ideas 
such as faith and reason in Fosdick’s book and in 
Harkness’ chapter, “The Chief End of Man.” 

A careful study should also be made of Puri- 
tanism as it is discussed in Calvin’s concepts, 
and corresponding ideas should be explored in 
Fosdick’s book. The excellent index in this vol- 
ume will help in discovering where Fosdick has 
given his point of view. A fine discussion will in- 
evitably result if we search for the remnants of 
Puritan concepts in our own ethical conduct. This 
can eventuate in a formulation of policy or in an 
estimate of meanings for our conduct. 

If a person can be found who knows the mean- 
ing of existentialism as it is theologically discussed 
today, he will add interest to the discussion. How 
much bearing does existentialism have in the con- 
duct of young people today compared to the pe- 
riod in which Fosdick was at his height as a 
minister? What basic attitudes do we need to 
assume in order to understand fundamental as- 
pects of conduct as these throw light on our 
absorption with minor vices and virtues? How 
much have we made of Calvin’s ethical concepts 
in fundamental matters today? Have they ac- 
tually served their purpose? Should they be sup- 
plemented by other concepts to give quality and 
value to today’s living? We need to consider these 
things for “the living of these days.” 
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UNIT V: CHRISTIANITY IN ACTION (Concluded) 


INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON SERIES 








February 7: 
Persistent 
Evangelism 


[The Leader in Action 





By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 18:1-22; 1 Corin- 
thians 1:26 through 2:5. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Although this is the first lesson of the new 
month, you will want to remember that it is the 
third in a series on “Christianity in Action” which 
we started on January 24. The aim of the unit has 
been to discover that evangelism is far more than 
a specialized technique by which we undertake a 
part of the church’s work. Rather, it is a concern 
for vitality of Christian experience which per- 
vades all phases of the life and work of the church. 

At the outset of this series, we looked at evange- 
lism from the standpoint of the change that the 
gospel produces in the personal life of the Chris- 
tian. Last week, we considered it as an integral 
part of Christian education. It remains for us 
now to think of evangelism as a complete and per- 
sistent witness to the community, as a motivating 
factor in our fight against organized social evil, 
and as a leaven in the total experience of church- 
manship. These facets of evangelism will occupy 
our attention for the next three weeks. 

In preparing to teach, you will want to give 
careful attention to your purpose for teaching 
this lesson. It will be easy to let the class review 
and repeat time-worn generalities about the 
church’s responsibility to win converts to Christ 
or about the relative effectiveness of certain 
methods of approach to prospects. On the other 
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hand, it will be much more valuable to have the 
class indulge in some constructive criticism of our 
concepts and methods with a view to improving 
our evangelistic outreach. 

Consider the following purpose: to help the 
class arrive at a broader concept of evangelism; 
to lead the class to think of prospective converts 
as persons with individualized needs and under- 
standings, not simply as parts of a mass which we 
approach by one single method; and to consider 
factors that are important in deciding which 
methods and approaches will be most helpful in 
reaching the people of our particular community. 

Be sure to approach this lesson with full aware- 
ness of the temptation to think of outsiders as 
the only ones in need of evangelism. We, too, need 
the continuing ministries of the gospel; therefore, 
evangelism is for us as well as for others. You will 
want to examine the needs of churchmen as well 
as nonchurchmen in order to present this lesson 
most fruitfully. You will also want to be aware of 
the particular attitudes and understandings held 
by your class members in order that you may 
help them think creatively at this point. 

Resources to help you in preparation include 
the following: the Scripture for this lesson; the 
lesson treatments in Wesley Quarterly, Adult 
Student, and The International Lesson Annual; 
The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible; 
and Edward P. Blair’s The Acts and Apocalyptic 
Literature. See also the resources listed on page 
38. 

An additional resource is to be found in a series 
of articles on evangelism which appeared in The 
Christian Century during five successive weeks 
beginning June 24, 1959. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Our purpose 
II. Our clientele 
III. Our methods 
IV. Our underlying strategy 
To BEGIN 
Open the lesson by a brief review of the last 
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two lessonsp with particular reference to the title 
of the unit (“Christianity in Action”) and the 
aim of the series as summarized above in “Pre- 
paring to Teach.” Note how the title of this unit 
fits the title of the book of the Bible we are study- 
ing. Point out that the central motive in the 
Acts of the Apostles was evangelistic, and sug- 
gest that the first task in today’s lesson is to define 
the term “evangelism.” 


How To PROcEED 


I. Our purpose 

The general purpose of evangelism is suggested 
by the etymological root of the word. Just as the 
term “gospel” is derived from two Old English 
words (god and spell) meaning “good news,” so 
the word “evangelism” is derived from two Greek 
words (eu and angelia) which also means “good 
news.” The implication is simply this: in sharing 
the gospel, the Christian communicates the good 
news of new and creative life to be found in fel- 
lowship with God through Christ. 

Sometimes we have been tempted to give the 
name “evangelism” to certain formalized methods 
and techniques in church work. It should be made 
clear, however, that anything we do to communi- 
cate the “good news” is evangelistic in this basic 
sense. (This thought will be developed later.) 

With this general purpose in mind, let your 
class think for a few moments about the specific 
objectives we seek to reach through any form of 
evangelism. If you should give your class a brief 
opportunity to discuss this, you will probably re- 
ceive the response that our purpose is to win 
people to Christ. 

Do not be content with such a general answer. 
Ask the class to state more specifically what it 
means. You may find that class members are 
thinking in terms of strengthening the church, 
combating evil in the world, lifting levels of mo- 
rality, and so on. Watch for your opportunity to 
go beyond this type of reasoning, which really 
deals with the by-products of evangelism and 
matters of secondary importance. Help your class 
see that evangelism is concerned basically with 
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in the International Lesson Series will be 
concluded next month. These lessons are 
based on Acts 22:30 through 28:31. 
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helping individuals find a right relationship with 
God and with their fellow men. These relation- 
ships will be characterized by a purposeful and 
creative handling of all the problems of life. 


II. Our clientele 


Suggest that one problem of contemporary 
evangelism is a failure to think objectively about 
the people to whom our evangelistic efforts are 
directed. We tend to think of them en masse and 
to attribute to them unconsciously the character- 
istics of our own particular socio-economic class 
or cultural group. Thus we inadvertently perpet- 
uate some of the stratification characteristic of 
secular society. Suggest that one of our first 
needs in evangelism is to become personally 
aware of varied individual attributes of our con- 
stituency in order that we may fully and more 
realistically appreciate their need of the gospel. 

Point out that we also need to examine our 
motives in evangelism. Ostensibly we want to 
evangelize all people everywhere. Actually our 
circle of concern is limited all too often by such 
factors as race and social status. 

When this is true, we are sharing the gospel 
with those whom we want and not with all whom 
God wants. We are buiiding his Church on the 
basis of relationships which give us satisfaction 
and comfort, but which breathe an air of exclu- 
siveness alien to the spirit of Christ. Dwell a little 
bit on this point. Through discussion or your per- 
sonal comment evaluate the program of evange- 
lism in your local church in terms of its exclusive- 
ness or inclusiveness. 

Call attention to the Adult Student materials 
that deal with these matters. 


III. Our methods 


Suggest that one danger we face is the tendency 
to identify evangelism with method. It is easy to 
think that when we have gained a few members 
through a special program of visitation or through 
a special series of preaching services we have 
done a job of evangelism. Conversely, many 
Christians succumb to the illusion that if we do 
not have a revival meeting or a week of visitation 
evangelism, our church has not been evangelistic. 
Repeat the suggestion: Evangelism is not identi- 
cal with, nor can it be identified solely by, a par- 
ticular methodology. 

Indeed, methods may be deceptive. Sensational 
preachers, good publicity, atmospheric surround- 
ings, and countless other externals may draw the 
crowd and give the appearance of success. But 
there is also a great risk that these methods call 
attention to themselves, rather than to Christ, 
and thereby defeat their purpose. Refer your class 
to the materials in Wesley Quarterly; discuss the 
foundations of a creative evangelistic ministry as 
suggested in those materials. 

It might be helpful to review the lesson for 
January 24 at this point. 
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IV. Our underlying strategy 

Evangelism is infinitely more than method. 
Even the use of the word “strategy” implies cer- 
tain mechanical limitations beyond which the true 
evangelist must go. Wanting a better word, let us 
think of strategy in terms of dynamic and spir- 
itual factors rather than mechanical. 

Suggest to your class that evangelistic strategy 
must begin with integrity of Christian experience 
on the part of the evangelist (we are thinking of 
the evangelist as any sincere Christian who 
shares responsibility to proclaim the “good 
news’). Integrity of experience may be inter- 
preted as a full personal realization that the 
Christian gospel is in fact and in deed good news. 
The Christian shares it because it has actually 
been experienced as redemptive and life-giving 
in his own personal experience. This gives au- 
thenticity to the message; without it any strategy 
of evangelism lacks its vital breath. 

Point out that a second element in a sound 
strategy of Christian evangelism is a keen sensi- 
tivity to the culture in which men live. A man’s 
cultural environment not only determines the 
needs of his life to which Christianity must ad- 
dress itself; but it also shapes a man’s pattern of 
thought, his social and emotional language, and 
his modes of behavior. 

According to Robert W. Spike the church 
“must learn to speak especially to the human 
soul bruised yet also nurtured by this age.” 1 He 
suggests that there are two fundamental direc- 
tions open to the church. 

In the first place, the church needs to partici- 
pate in the culture deeply enough to be able to 
confront the evil forces operating in man’s envi- 
ronment. This implies the development of a keen 
sensitivity to the thoughts and feelings of men 
in our changing society. In the second place, the 
church needs to identify the spots of greatest 
need in our culture, such as the world of the 
organization man, new inner-city populations, 
self-conscious artistic and intellectual groups. 

The church must learn to relate the gospel to 
the specific needs of these subcultures and to 
speak their language in so doing. Note, by way 
of comparison, how skillfully Jesus related to 
the culture of his time in his parables and other 
utterances. 

Finally, the strategy of evangelism demands a 
truly Christian doctrine of man, which has been 
conspicuous by its absence in traditional evange- 
lism. Erik Routley points out that “whereas the 
great sin of the 19th century was the depersonal- 
ization of man—the subordination of man to the 
needs of industrial expansion—the greater sin of 
the 20th century is the conscious, deliberate and 
often malignant manipulation of man.” 2 

Much of our current evangelism is of the manip- 


1 Robert W. Spike, “Evangelism and Culture,” The Christian 
Century, July 1, 1959, page 776. 

2 Erik Routley, “Evangelism and Culture,” The Christian Cen- 
tury, July 8, 1959, page 799. 





Artist. Nat Little 


Paul used preaching, teaching, and letter writing as means of 
reaching persons. He is shown dictating a letter. 


ulative variety, seeking to arouse an immediate 
response by certain external stimuli. True evan- 
gelism recognizes man as a creative being whose 
spiritual life takes shape less from external pres- 
sure as from inner prompting of the Spirit. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you consider to be the purposes of 
evangelism? 

2. Identify and describe some “cultures” to 
which your church must interpret the gospel. 

3. How would you explain the “good news” to 
an unchurched farmer? 

4. How would you explain to an unchurched 
“organization man” what the “good news” is? 

5. What do you consider to be true Christian 
motives for carrying on a program of evangelism? 

6. Draw a comparison and a contrast between 
traditional approaches to evangelism and modern 
methods of advertising and salesmanship used by 
modern commerce. 

7. What elements in a Christian doctrine of 
man are important in the development of a 
philosophy of evangelism? 


In CLOSING 


If you can secure a copy of the July 1, 1959, 
issue of The Christian Century, you might close 
by commenting on “Three Indicated Ministries” 
discussed on page 777. This would serve to project 
the lesson into the future by leaving class mem- 
bers some proposals to consider. 

If this does not seem feasible, close by summa- 
rizing the points developed in the lesson, and read 
1 Corinthians 1:26 through 2:5 as a guide to 


_ meditation. 
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The Group in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Preparation: After you have read the students’ 
material consider with your committee, if you 
have one, how the various points on continuing 
work in evangelism affect your own church and 
class. It may be well to select one that you think 
particularly applies and plan to spend the class 
session discussing the situation and arranging to 
do something about it. There are possibilities in 
the areas both of personal evangelism and of com- 
munity improvement which you may want to con- 
sider. 

Ask the members who accepted responsibility 
for certain tasks two weeks ago to be prepared to 
make reports on what they have done and how 
this work can be carried on. For example, if some- 
one has contacted a prospective member for your 
class, he may wish to have someone else contact 
the same person. 

To begin: You may begin by recalling that the 
unit is about evangelism and that we have dis- 
cussed personal evangelism and Christian educa- 
tion as two methods of evangelism which the 
church should be using. 

Then state that the general question for discus- 
sion today is: How can our church make a com- 
plete and persistent witness to the community? 

To proceed: You may ask, In what ways have 
we been witnessing? Do we have any tangible re- 
sults to show for our discussion? At this point, 
members may report on what they have done in 
this area in the last two weeks. Both those who 
had definite assignments and those who have acted 
on their own initiative should report. 

These reports will doubtless lead to discussion 
on what ought to be done next. You can ask 
for suggestions of further problems, and these 
can be listed on the board. This does not need 
to be a long list, but the items should be specific 
enough to be understood. The students’ material 
suggests need for closer fellowship and spiritual 
growth, need to meet certain evils of the commu- 
nity (this is next Sunday’s lesson), tendency to 
put prestige above Christian fellowship, com- 
placency, existence of cliques, or kowtowing to 
certain influential individuals. Your members will 
be able to name some others or to make these 
more specific. 

Then ask, What can we do about these needs? 
You may have the members select one problem or 
you may propose one. Have the person who pro- 
posed this problem clarify it and make it specific 








in relation to your own group. Then let the mem- 
bers discuss it very seriously, making two or 
three concrete suggestions of ways your class can 
help meet the problem. 

Do not stop there. Make some specific plans for 
definite action, asking members to accept respon- 
sibility for various aspects. Do not let the assign- 
ments become so ambitious that it will be impos- 
sible to carry them through, but make them spe- 
cific enough that the members who accept them. 
will feel that they have something definite and 
worth while to do. 

The chances are you will not cover more than 
one of the problems, but if you have outlined one 
rather adequately, then go on to another, and so 
on. 

In closing: Summarize the discussion and plan- 
ning. Your closing prayer may be for continued 
strength and guidance for working in the Chris- 
tian cause. 

Looking ahead: Urge all members to read the 
students’ material. The topic for next week is 
“Our Fight Against Organized Evil,” the quar- 
terly temperance lesson. Ask the group to think 
of organized evils in your own community which 
ought to be curbed by action of the church people. 


From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Many religious groups support the view that a 
tangible and visible symbol of dedication is an 
instrument of evangelism. This outlook is not 
limited to Christianity. 

Among the Sikhs of India there is a long- 
standing regulation that males must not cut 
their topknots of hair. In order to hide such locks 
from view, it is necessary to wrap one’s head with 
a twelve-foot turban. This turban, therefore, be- 
comes an outward and visible symbol of faithful- 
ness to the laws of God as interpreted by the 
Sikhs. Everything that any turban-wearer may 
do witnesses to outsiders about the nature and 
effectiveness of the faith whose brand he exhibits. 


& One of the most frequent motifs of the New 
Testament is a recurrent warning against pride. 
See, for example, 1 Corinthians 3:18. 

Any person who thinks he is wise (no matter 
whether the subject matter be the law of Moses 
or college algebra) has no motive to learn. So 
consciousness of limitedness is an essential first 
step toward gaining new power. Only that man 
who recognizes himself to be lost, blind, and im- 
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potent is ready to accept the best gifts of God. This 
means that the basic and fundamental task of 
evangelism is that of creating dissatisfaction. So 
long as any person is content with the outlook he 
presently enjoys, he has no incentive to seek a 
new perspective. 


One of the persistent dangers in evangelism is 
that of establishing some easy test or simple 
formula by which to determine whether or not a 
person has accepted Christ. Like the shaping of 
idols, the making of tests is affected by the limi- 
tations of the maker. 

Outside Ashley, Illinois, a few months ago a 
huge billboard proclaimed this message: “Lovine 
MotHERs CHoosE ... BuTTERNUT Breap.” The 
accompanying art was simple: A mother was lean- 
ing over a sleeping child. 

We are here offered, in essence, a test. Are you 
a loving mother? Simply look on the shelf and 
check your bread wrapper! 

Such a formula is absurd, of course. But within 
the church, we sometimes fall into a similar error. 
Let us recognize, in spite of the fact that such 
recognition makes us uncomfortable, that there 
is no easy and simple formula by which to deter- 
mine whether a person is a Christian. 


& When airlines serve meals in flight, cups of cof- 
fee are accompanied by paper containers of cream. 
That is, each passenger is given the option of 
taking his coffee black or with cream. Cream is 
there, if one wants to use it. Some do, others do 
not. 

Here is a suggestive query for every evangelist: 
In your work to help men make decisions, do you 
permit some freedom and individuality—or do you 
demand without compromise that every person, 
without exception, follow your pattern of thought 
and action? 


“No one can give faith unless he has faith. It 
is the persuaded who persuade.” —Joseph Joubert. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Is there any person who has not at sometime 
wondered if he should not throw up his ‘job and 
go to digging ditches? Such was Paul’s mood on 
his arrival in Corinth. His efforts at preaching and 
teaching in Athens, the center of learning, had 
failed pretty completely. He was glad to turn back 
to his trade and to concentrate on physical work 
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for awhile. He took comfort in the companionship 
of friends and in the satisfactions of manual labor. 
Only on the sabbath did he concern himself with 
proclaiming the faith. 

It is heartening to know that Paul, great spirit- 
ual leader that he was, had his moments of de- 
spondency. One of the very human touches in the 
biblical record that validates its authenticity is 
the reference to Paul’s mood as he arrived in 
Corinth “in weakness and in much fear and trem- 
bling.” 

Paul did not hesitate to let people know that he 
was discouraged. He must have recognized the 
therapeutic value of talking out his disappoint- 
ment, of voicing his sense of failure and powerless- 
ness. For by facing his mood, by declaring his dis- 
couragement, by confessing his feelings of having 
failed, he finds the answer he was seeking. The 
Lord spoke to him! 

Many biblical writers have written of dreams 
and visions, but it is only in our own century that 
we have come to accept the insights into life that 
dreams can bring. 

One unique contribution made by Sigmund 
Freud, the founder of the school of thought that 
dominates the current psychiatric world, was his 
discovery that dreams provide a window through 
which one can look into the unconscious struggles 
going on in the deeper levels of his life. Indeed, 
Freud claims that prolific dreamers may carry out 
an effective self-analysis if they are willing to 
study their own dreams and to see more than 
surface meanings in them.’ 

Paul’s willingness to face his own emotions, and 
thus to stir up his feelings, led to his dream in 
which he heard God speak to him. Pondering on 
his own sense of helpfulness, his dream reminded 
him of God’s power. Questioning his own ade- 
quacy in speaking, his dream reaffirmed his con- 
viction of the power of the message itself. Caught 
up in the despondency of self-pity, the dream re- 
minded him that he was not alone but that he 
worked in company with many other like-minded 
persons. (Compare Elijah’s cry in 1 Kings 19:14, 
“And I, even I only, am left; and they seek my 
life, to take it away.”) 

In a very true sense God did speak to Paul in 
his dream. Whenever a man learns to look at his 
life within a framework that is large enough to 
include God, then his whole perspective is clari- 
fied, his petty fears become insignificant before 
eternal purposes, his abilities which seem so 
inadequate when viewed by themselves become 
transformed when set to work toward great 
enough goals. 

So God speaks to many persons not by actual 
words heard by the ears but by a renewed con- 
fidence, a renewed assurance in the worth-while- 
ness of life, a renewed enthusiasm for the task 
confronting them. 





1 Collected Papers on Peycho-analysis, edited by Marjorie Brierly 


(London: Hogarth Press, 1953), I, 303. 
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Our Fight Against Organized Evil 


p—__The Leader in Action 





By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 18:22 through 
20:12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The significance of this lesson should be easily 
appreciated in this day of highly organized pres- 
sure groups. Perhaps the place to start in prepar- 
ing to teach this lesson is to make note in your 
own mind of the many special interests which are 
putting pressure on individual members of society, 
on legislative bodies, and on all elements of society 
to obtain their own ends. To be sure, not all these 
are evil; for in a democracy numerous forces 
strive quite legitimately for the accomplishment 
of worth-while objectives. 

We shall be thinking in this lesson of two types 
of pressure groups with which the church finds 
itself in opposition: Groups actively engaged in 
promoting activities that are destructive of person- 
ality and society; groups that lay undue stress on 
certain instrumental values in our society so as 
to create a form of idolatry alien to the Christian 
mind. 

In considering the purposes for teaching this 
lesson, give consideration to the following sug- 
gestions: 

1) to help individuals live in healthy relation 
to their environment, “in but not of the world,” 
as Jesus would put it; 

2) to assist class members in the development 
of wholesome defenses against the threats of 
organized evil and other social pressures; 

3) to help students develop a strategy for per- 
sonal witness against social evil; 

4) to help individuals participate in society in 
such a way as to strengthen society’s control over 
social evils. 

The basic materials to assist you in preparation 
are listed in “The Leader in Action” for February 
7. These include, of course, the two student 
periodicals and the biblical materials assigned for 
today’s lesson. In addition, four other resources 
are suggested particularly for this week’s lesson: 
1) the second and third Affirmations of Faith 
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found on page 512 in The Methodist Hymnal; 

2) The Modern Samaritan, by Clair Cook, a 
paper-back handbook on Christian social relations - 
(35 cents, available from The Methodist Publish- 
ing House); 

3) Taking Action in the Community, a leader- 
ship pamphlet prepared by the Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. A., and available from 
The Service Department, General Board of Edu- 
cation of The Methodist Church, Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tennessee (pamphlet 4222-C; 45 cents); 

4) newspaper and magazine accounts of the 
activities of social pressure groups and organized 
evil. 

TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The church’s inevitable concern for social 
issues 
II. The evils we confront 
III. To act or not to act 
IV. A Christian strategy 


To BecIn 


A very natural starting point might be to read 
to the class a newspaper article describing some 
social evil of concern to your class or community. 
This will serve to focus attention on the theme 
of the lesson, to stimulate thought about Christian 
responsibility for a social problem, and to empha- 
size the need for Christian action on behalf of 
social morality. 

Observe that such problems confronted the 
Christians of the first century and are described 
in the Acts of the Apostles, among other places. 
Survey briefly the episodes of Acts 18:22 through 
20:12, using a map to point out Paul’s journeys 
and to locate the city of Ephesus. Then focus the 
attention of the class on the story of Demetrius 
and the conflict between certain economic 
interests and the Christian gospel. 


How To PROCEED 


1. The church’s inevitable concern for social 

issues 

Paul preached the kingdom of God. Acts 19:8 
pictures him arguing and pleading about it in 
Ephesus. Although it is not within the scope of 
this lesson to attempt a definition of the King- 
dom, you might point out to the class its general 
nature as expressed in the third Affirmation of 
Faith found on page 512 in The Methodist Hym- 
nal: “We believe in the kingdom of God as the 
divine rule in human society; and in the brother- 
hood of man under the Fatherhood of God.” Cer- 
tainly the kingdom of God includes divine con- 
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cern for social morality and provides the impera- 
tive for Christian social action. 

Suggest at this point that one’s depth of Chris- 
tian experience is measured to a significant extent 
by the way in which the individual applies Chris- 
tian standards to all life’s problems. Point out 
that, to the extent that any person declines to live 
by Christian morals in any of his life relation- 
ships, he is denying the sovereignty of God over 
his life. 

Attempt to bring the class to an awareness of 
the fact that the Christian is inevitably involved in 
social issues whether he likes it or not. The deci- 
sion not to act in a given social situation is actual- 
ly a decision to let unchristian or anti-Christian 
forces control society in contradiction of the de- 
mands of the kingdom of God. 


II. The evils we confront 


Certain organized evils have traditionally been 
opposed by the church and are generally obvious 
to the Christian. While we are not entirely im- 
mune to their influence and often succumb to 
many of the more subtle attacks upon moral in- 
tegrity, we are able to recognize in the liquor in- 
dustry, gambling enterprises, narcotics rings, and 
forces of political corruption some rather danger- 
ous foes to social morality. 

You might let the class develop, by discussion, 
a list of such evils and indicate their relative 
strength in your own community. You might pre- 
pare to supplement information supplied by the 
class by reports obtained from local law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Other social pressures also present a threat to 
the moral health of the community. Spearheaded 
by certain special interests, and often supported 
by substantial segments of the community, cer- 
tain movements attempt to promote the accept- 
ance of questionable values as respectable and 
worthy of adherence. You might illustrate this 
by referring to certain attacks on civil liberties 
which violate not only our American tradition, 
but also our Christian doctrine of man. 

Even more to the point for this lesson is the 
pressure brought to bear on the public by certain 
economic interests, which, like Demetrius of 
Ephesus, are hostile toward any group that would 
put morality above profit-making and human con- 
cern above economic systems. These economic in- 
terests have their goddess and their ritual just 
as Demetrius and his associates had theirs, and 
the modern idolators are no less in conflict with 
Christian faith than were those of old. 


III. To act or not to act 


The leadership pamphlet mentioned above pro- 
vides some helpful suggestions on taking action in 
the community. At one point it helps us under- 
stand why we hesitate to act. It suggests in the 
first place that we are overly concerned with 
what others will think of us or will do to us if we 


challenge existing evils. In the second place, it 
points out that we get sufficient satisfaction out of 
ideas so that we are content not to act. A third 
reason for hesitancy is that we do not know how 
to go about making our witness or taking action. 
In the fourth place, we feel that we lack power to 
be sufficiently influential. 

You might point these out and suggest that the 
reasons for hesitancy can be answered and over- 
come. First of all, an individual can become con- 
sciously aware of the reasons for hesitancy. Sec- 
ondly, a Christian can evaluate his own position 
and seek the approval of God as more important 
than the approval of men. 

A third step involves the recollection that 
many important changes in history have been in- 
augurated by single individuals and a suggestion 
of the need for visualizing the significance of in- 
dividual action. Suggest that a fourth antidote to 
hesitancy is to join a group of like-minded indi- 
viduals who are willing to focus their combined 
energies on dealing with certain social problems. 
Finally, suggest that members of the class try to 
establish the rewards of recognition and honor for 
individuals serving the group and community by 
campaigning against social evil. 


IV. A Christian strategy 


You will surely want to point out to the class 
that we approach a matter of social witness not 
simply as members of secular society but pri- 
marily as Christians, citizens of the kingdom of 
God. To start the class thinking in this direction, 
give special consideration to the second Affirma- 


The burning of the books on witchcraft at Ephesus. 
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tion of Faith (page 512 in The Methodist Hym- 
nal). After lifting up the several emphases of this 
affirmation, summarize the Christian strategy: 

1. Remember who you are. The Christian’s 
basic identification is with God and his Kingdom. 
His secular loyalties are all secondary to this 
spiritual relationship. This implies that whenever 
morality is violated, it is the Christian’s responsi- 
bility to make an active witness on behalf of 
righteousness. 

2. Clarify the issues. Often the church indulges 
in the same type of emotionalism used by pro- 
moters of organized evil to cloud the true issues 
and accomplish their ends. Point out that a sound 
Christian witness depends upon a sober under- 
standing not only of the social issues involved, but 
also of the moral and spiritual values underlying 
these issues. 

3. Get the facts. Suggest to the class that we 
often violate truth and defeat the purposes of the 
Kingdom by indulging in vague moralisms. To 
make a convincing witness, a Christian needs to 
build on the actual facts of the case or he cannot 
realistically apply the judgments of the Christian 
faith to the problem involved. 

4. Unite with others. Important as is the wit- 
ness of individual Christians, even more impor- 
tant is the added wisdom and strength that de- 
rives from a group approach to social action. 


QUESTIONS FoR DiscussIOoN 


1. What Christian doctrines lead church mem- 
bers to be concerned about organized evil and 
other social pressures? 

2. To what extent, and in what way, is idolatry 
an issue in the account of Demetrius and in mod- 
ern society? 

3. What are our real motives for declining to 
make a strong Christian witness against social 
morality? 


4. How can the church organize its opposition 
to social evil? 





Resources for the Study of Acts* 


The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, by 
Edward P. Blair (“A Guide for Bible 
Readers” Series). Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

The Acts of the Apostles, translated by Wil- 
liam Barclay (The Daily Study Bible 
Series). Westminster Press. $2.50. 

Acts of the Apostles, by F. J. Foakes-Jackson 
(Moffatt New Testament Commentary) 
Harper and Brothers. $2.75. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 

Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 
edited by Wright and Filson; Westminster 
Press. $7.50. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 


















In CLOSING 


Summarize the major emphases of today’s les- 
son, and assign the reading materials for next 
week. Close the session by having the entire class 
make its affirmation of faith by using the second 
affirmation on page 512 in The Methodist Hymnal. 
If you see fit, you might incorporate the next to 
the last section of the third affirmation by includ- 
ing it in the second affirmation just before the 
final statement. ‘ 





The Group in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Preparation: Plan, with your committee if you 
have one, what will be the most effective way to 
deal with this temperance lesson. You may take 
your cue from some of the problems suggested 
last Sunday in the discussion of a persistent wit- 
ness. It will be well, perhaps, not to attempt any 
widespread reforms as a result of one Sunday’s 
discussion. On the other hand, discussion with- 
out some sort of action or follow-up is quite fruit- 
less in most Sunday-school classes. 

If your class is made up largely of adults who 
are tempted to indulge in alcoholic beverages, 
then discussion of why the alcohol trade is an 
organized evil, regardless of the intent of the indi- 
viduals who take part in it, may be in order. If, 
however, your class consists of members who 
never drink and who never are tempted to drink, 
your discussion may well turn on some social or 
political issue in your own community which 
you feel needs to be discussed. 

In any case, you will need to be well informed 
as to the facts and conditions you are going to 
be dealing with. It may be well to have each 
member of your committee prepared to present 
some facts as a basis for intelligent discussion. 

To begin: Review briefly the first three lessons 
in this unit, noting the methods of evangelism 
which have been discussed and pointing out what 
your group has done and is doing to make these 
methods more effective. Then note that today is 
the temperance lesson and indicate how this ties 
in with a continuing Christian witness. Stress 
what you and your committee have decided seems 
to be an important aspect of this subject for your 
own group. 

The main question for discussion may be pre- 
sented somewhat as follows: How can we as 
Christians make our influence felt against organ- 
ized evil in our community? If you prefer, you 
may name the organized evil you propose to dis- 
cuss. 
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To proceed: Have someone, alerted in advance, 
present the facts about the issue you propose to 
discuss. He can, for example, point out why this 
issue was selected, the amount of money involved, 
the extent to which it occurs in your community, 
and other pertinent facts. 

Then ask the various members to express them- 
selves on their knowledge and experience with 
this particular issue; that is, some of the effects 
they have observed, particularly the effects upon 
persons. When this has been covered, turn to 
some of the motives that influence the promoters 
of this evil. Then turn to the methods they use in 
this promotion, such as advertising, appeal to eco- 
nomic advantage (“Look at the taxes we pay and 
the money we bring into the community”); so- 
cial prestige, various prejudices. Material in the 
students’ periodicals will give a number of sug- 
gestions. 

Then turn to the most important part of the 
discussion, What can we as Christians do to 
counteract some of this organized promotion? 
Both Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly give 
several specific ways in which Christians can 
meet organized evils. Discuss these with specific 
reference to your own community. What can your 
class do? What:can you as individuals do? Keep 
the discussion practical and definite, well within 
the limits of possibility but clear enough that 
everyone can feel that there is something definite 
he can do to make his influence felt right here 
and now. 

In closing: Summarize the discussion, empha- 
sizing the importance of commitment of the indi- 
vidual to right causes. Your closing prayer may 
be for strength to stand firm, to speak, and to act 
in a manner befitting a Christian. 

Looking ahead: Announce that next Sunday’s 
discussion will be on being good churchmen. Urge 
all members to read the students’ material and 
to come to class prepared to make suggestions on 
how we ourselves can be better churchmen in our 
own church. 


f—From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& Struggle between forces of good and evil pro- 
duces some extremely queer situations. Just be- 
fore the repeal of Oklahoma’s long-sustained 
liquor laws, a Tulsa pastor paid a visit to the 
county judge. He explained that he wished to 
take whatever steps might be necessary to pre- 
vent the licensing of a tavern across the street 
from his church. 

“There’s one sure way you can do it,” the judge 
suggested. “Open a dance hall in your Sunday- 


school building, and we'll have to reject that ap- 
plication for a beer license across the street.” 

Oklahoma law, he explained gravely, does not 
prohibit the operation of taverns near churches 
or schools—but forbids the sale of alcohol near 
dance halls. 


Many groups of Protestants are united in their 
opposition to operation of bingo games by Catho- 
lic groups. There is little room for argument, most 
of us feel; such activities are inconsistent with 
Christian standards and commitments. 

But an altogether different situation emerges 
when we inquire about rummage sales. Some 
groups condemn the practice, holding that Chris- 
tians should give away their castoff clothing. 
Others, equally sincere, sell secondhand gar- 
ments to raise money for a missionary special. 

Sometimes it is easier to crusade vigorously 
for a cause or a reform than to arrive at a fully 
acceptable explanation for the stand one sup- 
ports. 


’ Gregory the Great was firm in his insistence 
(long before the epoch of demand for peace of 
mind) that the first and last of all evils is idol- 
atry. Every man worships an idol, he said, when 
he transfers his basic loyalty from God to any- 
thing that God has created. 


’ Censorship of sex on the newsstands is one 
of the most heated and difficult issues faced by 
contemporary crusaders. All of us know, after 
ten minutes at the corner drug store, that our 
boys and girls are being tantalized with filth by 
a few greedy publishers. 

Several groups, notably certain groups high in 
Catholic membership, attack the problem by try- 
ing to establish a pattern of legal censorship. 
Some of their opponents condemn them as being 
un-American because they would appoint cen- 
sors to decide what persons can read and what 
they cannot read. 

Using the censorship issue as a base of depar- 
ture, members of the class may wish to discuss 
social control of organized evil. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


A growing trend in the contemporary counsel- 
ing world deals with the counselor’s involvement 
in his relationship with his counselee. Whereas 
earlier methods of therapy stressed a purely ob- 
jective approach by the therapist, the trend today 
is to see both counselor and counselee involved in 


a relationship that has personal meaning to both. 
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Harry Stack Sullivan’s term “participant ob- 
server” describes the counselor’s role very well— 
participation in an intimate, personal sense with- 
out losing the objectivity of one who can remove 
himself to fulfill the observer’s role. Carl Rogers, 
who originally emphasized the relatively passive 
role of the counselor in his “non-directive” 
therapy, now stresses the counselor’s subjective 
involvement. 

There is no question about Paul’s personal in- 
volvement in all his mission. Over and over it is 
written that he “spoke boldly, arguing and plead- 
ing about the kingdom of God.” When the silver- 
smiths stirred up a rioting mob, Paul wanted “to 
go in among the crowd, but the disciples would 
not let him.” Recognizing his willingness to risk 
close personal involvement, his friends “begged 
him not to venture” into the crowded amphi- 
theater. His embracing of the young man who 
had fallen from a third-story window and was 
thought to be dead was typical of his approach; 
he never withheld himself from people. 

Moreover, in the struggle to gain a foothold the 
whole Christian community was involved. Of 
two leaders, Priscilla and Aquila, it is written 
that they “risked their necks” to save Paul’s life 
(Romans 16:3). 

To follow Paul then, as to follow any real leader 
in open allegiance today, meant to risk personal 
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security. The measure of one’s real devotion to 
any cause is found in the degree to which he is 
willing to line himself up with the cause in open 
loyalty regardless of the consequences. No move- 
ment against entrenched evil gains any headway 
until enough public-spirited citizens declare them- 
selves as committed to oppose the evil and pre- 
pared to suffer the consequences. 

In Paul’s day the consequences were quickly 
felt and at a point most vulnerable to most people. 
His preaching hurt business so that financial re- 
turns suffered. Note how quickly then the peo- 
ple became involved in a “religious crusade.” 
Once their pocketbooks were affected, they re- 
acted readily with high emotion. Typical of peo- 
ple in any age, they could become thoroughly 
emotionally involved when their source of income 
was threatened. 

A further commentary on involvement is found 
in the account of the magicians and their efforts 
at secondhand healing. However the story is to be 
interpreted, it is clear that those who remained 
aloof from the new faith and simply attempted to 
capitalize on a newly found formula failed in their 
efforts. Magicians who hawked their wares for 
profit were far removed from those who exercised 
a healing influence because of the power that they 
knew through personal commitment in a great 
cause. 


Self-Giving in Christian Service 





The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 20:13 through 
21:16. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This week we conclude the series on “Chris- 
tianity in Action” by turning our attention to 
churchmanship. Thus far we have been thinking 
primarily in terms of what the church does for 
its members, its constituency, and its community. 
It is now time to examine ways in which indi- 
viduals support and strengthen the church, which 
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renders the spiritual services we have been dis- 
cussing. In this discussion we will be concerned 
primarily with the question, How are good 
churchmen developed? 

As usual, your basic resource in preparing to 
teach is the biblical material referred to above. 
For considerations of space, it is possible to print 
only certain portions of the Scripture in the les- 
son periodicals. Do not content yourself, however, 
with studying only the material that is printed; 
you will miss much that is important if you do. 
Turn directly to your Bible, and treat the pas- 
sages referred to as a unit. As you read all the 
materials referred to, make a list of Paul’s atti- 
tudes, acts, and words that shed light on the 
nature of churchmanship. 

Additional helpful materials are listed in “The 
Leader in Action” for February 7 and 14. In any 
event do not fail to acquaint yourself thoroughly 
with the student materials. 

As you read the biblical materials and consider 
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them in the light of the announced topic, you will 
want to determine your own purpose for teaching 
this lesson. One purpose might be to help mem- 
bers discover a criterion for good churchmanship 
in a clearer understanding of the nature of the 
church. Another purpose might be to lead mem- 
bers to assess their own level of churchmanship. 
A third purpose might be to lead members of 
your church-school class to a fuller and more 
purposeful participation in the several phases of 
church life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The nature of the church 
II. Churchmen ‘in the making 


To BEGIN 


Open the lesson by reminding the class of 
the unit theme, “Christianity in Action.” Brief- 
ly highlight some ways in which Christianity acts 
in the lives of men. Point out that Christianity is 
in action within the church as well as through the 
church and that purposeful and vital churchman- 
ship is essential to the spiritual maturing of the 
individual Christian. 

Give a few moments to class discussion by ask- 
ing your students how they would describe the 
church, for example, to a stranger from another 
planet. This device will make it impossible to as- 
sume anything or take anything for granted and 
will help the class get down to some basic essen- 
tials. When they have spent a few minutes with 
this, you are ready to proceed with the body of 
the lesson. 


How TO PROCEED 
1. The nature of the church 


Indicate to the class that an adequate under- 
standing of good churchmanship rests necessarily 
upon an adequate understanding of the church 
itself. This is the point at which we so often fail 
in training churchmen. Our concept of the church 
is built of a number of external descriptions and 
fails to comprehend the inner, spiritual nature of 
this great body to which we belong. 

We think of the church as an organization; in 
the light of this we teach members its history, its 
structure, and its formal requirements for mem- 
bership. We think of the church in terms of the 
tasks it attempts to perform; in the light of this 
concept we put members on committees and in- 
volve them in performing certain services. We 
think of the church as a social institution; in the 
light of this understanding, we concern ourselves 
with good public relations and loyalty to church 
‘vows. Thus far we have discovered the church 
as flesh and bone, but we have not discovered 
her soul. 

Legitimate as these external dimensions of the 
church may be, they do not differentiate the 
church from any other social institution that per- 
forms worth-while services and cultivates high 














Jim Nabors 


Worship is a primary ingredient in the making and maintenance 
of churchmanship. 


standards among its membership. We must look 
beneath the surface to find those characteristics 
that will make of the churchman something more 
than an organization man. We must look to its in- 
ner nature for the spirit that will make church- 
men to be true children of God. 

Good churchmanship rests ultimately upon 
three basic concepts of the church. The first of 
these is the church as a fellowship. 

From the earliest beginnings of the Hebrew- 
Christian community the experience of fellowship 
has been central in the expression of faith. God 
called forth a people, not a great number of indi- 
viduals. In the Old Testament it was Israel, a 
multitude of individuals living as one people. In 
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the New Testament it was the Christian church, 
described as a koinonia, or fellowship, transcend- 
ing the multiple divisions of its contemporary 
world to achieve organic spiritual unity. So close 
was the sense of fellowship of the early Chris- 
tians for one another that when they shared 
their material possessions they gave not as to 
men in need but as to brothers. 

The second basic concept of the church which 
has significant bearing upon the matter of church- 
manship is that of the worshiping community. 
Surely the members of your class are somewhat 
familiar with the term “ecclesiastical.” Point out 
that it is derived from a Greek word—ecclesia— 
meaning “called out.” While in the secular Greek 
world it referred to a public meeting, Christians 
used the word to designate a meeting of people 
gathered to worship God. 

However, ask your class to remember that it 
was not worship as such that made the Christians 
different from the world; for pagans of their day 
had their rituals and forms of worship. What 
made Christians different, and therefore gave dis- 
tinctive meaning to the term ecclesia, was the 
quality of the worship experience. Pagans used 
worship to appease, persuade, or otherwise ma- 
nipulate the gods. For Christians, worship repre- 
sented submission to the will of God, acceptance 
of his Word, and personal involvement in his 
service. Help your class think through this im- 
mense difference. 

The third concept we are considering is that 
of the church as the Body of Christ. It is that 
living organism which, like the physical body, 
gives outward expression to the spirit that vital- 
izes and motivates it. Read the twelfth and thir- 
teenth chapters of First Corinthians, find the re- 
lationship of body and spirit in this sense, and ap- 
ply it to the life and spirit of your local church, 
to your denomination, and to today’s church gen- 
erally. 

Having looked at the nature of the church from 
three points of view, it should become rather clear 
to the members of your class that churchmanship 
is something far more than belonging to an organ- 
ization, however spiritual its purposes may be. 
Help your class see that anyone attempting to be 
a churchman in the best Christian sense of the 
word must personally incorporate the meaning 
of the church as a fellowship, a worshiping com- 
munity, and the Body of Christ into his own re- 
lationship to the church. 


II. Churchmen in the making 


Worship is a primary ingredient in the making 
and maintenance of churchmanship. Point out 
to the class some specific reasons for the impor- 
tance of worship. Suggest that it sharpens one’s 
sense of values, that it leads one to discover one’s 
own meaning in the life of the Kingdom, and that 
it leads to resources of power. Refer the class to 
Acts 20:19 and 22. These verses suggest two of 
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the fruits of worship: humility in the face of trial, 
and the commitment of faith. 

Another factor in the building of churchman- 
ship is a vital experience of learning. The Chris- 
tian life is essentially a creative life, and the ex- 
perience of the church should reflect this cre- 
ativity. Suggest that some of the crises of our day 
find the church either shrinking away from vital 
issues or impotent to deal with them because it 
cannot keep pace with truth. As surely as the 
world needs the gospel, the church needs cre- 
ative thinkers who will trace out the implications 
of the gospel for current life and release its power 
for the healing of the nations. 

This may profitably lead you to discuss ways 
in which your particular class can become more 
creative with its spiritual resources. In any event, 
point out that an intellectually dead person is no 
churchman at all. Churchmanship demands both 
will and discipline to learn and to grow. 

Fellowship is a third essential of good church- 
manship. To begin with, consider whether your 
class, or church, is an aggregation or a congre- 
gation. The former is simply a number of people 
gathered together for some external purpose, 
such as hearing a sermon, painting a church. On 
the other hand, a congregation is bound together 
by internal ties of mutual relationship and com- 
munion with God that make of it a unity. Let 
your class assess itself and your church to see 
which of these two terms, aggregation or congre- 
gation, best describes it. 

Finally, churchmanship is not complete with- 
out service. Since the body of Christ gives outer 
expression to the spirit of Christ, service, as an 
outreach of the Christian spirit, is essential. Re- 
read Acts 20:18-35. Pick out all the evidences 
you find there of Paul’s service activities. You 
will discover teaching, working, concern for mis- 
sion, and other evidences of the fact that a 
churchman is necessarily involved in service. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is it necessary to understand the nature 
of the church in defining churchmanship? 

2. In what specific ways does the nature of the 
church indicate the qualities of the true Christian 
churchman? 

3. Under what circumstances are organiza- 
tional matters legitimate concerns of the church? 

4. How would you assess the level of church- 
manship in your own class or church? 


In CLOSING 


Inasmuch as this lesson brings the unit to a 
conclusion, it will be helpful not only to summa- 
rize the major points in today’s lesson but to re- 
view the high lights of the entire series. 

Quite appropriate to the title of the biblical 
book we are in the process of studying, this unit 
has dealt with “Christianity in Action.” This 
“action” is expressed in its program of evange- 
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lism, education, social witness, and general out- 
reach. Remind the class that it is also expressed 
in active participation in the experiences of wor- 
ship, learning, fellowship, and service within the 
church itself. 

Conclude by previewing the unit that begins 
next week, and ask the class members to give a 
preliminary reading to Acts 21:17 through 28:31. 


p—_The Group in Action 





By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Preparation: Read the students’ material and 
consider the particular needs of your own church 
in relation to churchmanship. Think of qualities 
that need to be developed by the members of 
your group. You may ask one member to review 
the vows of membership in The Methodist 
Church. 

To begin: Review briefly the various methods 
of witnessing we have discussed in the four pre- 
ceding lessons of this unit, and suggest that today 
we will summarize these methods by discussing 
what we mean by a good churchman and how we 
can be better churchmen. 

You may want to suggest the three ways to 
churchmanship proposed by Wesley Quarterly; 
namely, “An outward expression of conformity 
to certain patterns of life accepted by a person’s 

. church”; loyalty to the basic vows of the 
church; and “personal initiative that 
strengthens the church as a fellowship of wor- 
shiping, working, and witnessing Christians.” At 
this time, have the report on membership vows. 

Then propose as a main question for discussion 
something like this: How can we develop better 
churchmen in our church? 

To proceed: In the discussion two aspects of the 
question can be developed: How can we ourselves 
be better churchmen? How can we help others be 
better churchmen by strengthening the fellow- 
ship? 

If your members have read the students’ ma- 
terial, they will have several suggestions to make. 
Encourage frank evaluation of the activities of 
your own class and of your church. Be sure to dis- 
cuss what you can do about members who are ir- 
regular and who do not seem to be closely bound 
in the fellowship. Be specific in deciding how you 
can reach any such members of your class. 

Discuss how spiritual fellowship can be made 
stronger both in your class and in your 
church. Let members suggest ways in which 
unity, not uniformity, can be developed. Men- 
tion some ways persons in trouble have been 








helped or some ways your class members can 
help someone who needs encouragement or fel- 
lowship to tide him over a difficulty. Let the 
members make suggestions as to how they can 
be of greater service to others and to the church. 

In order to avoid pious, self-righteous state- 
ments, you may want to use this question: “Is 
there a kind of churchmanship that makes people 
narrow?” 

Bring out here the tendency of some rather 
vocal revivalistic groups to emphasize personal 
experience and literalistic Bible interpretation at 
the expense of Christian service and of facing 
facts together in Christian fellowship. Many per- 
sons feel that the church is failing to meet the 
needs of a troubled world today because of too 
much emphasis upon certain theological beliefs 
and strict biblical interpretations. What does 
your class think of this? 

In closing: Summarize the discussion, tying it 
into the unit as a whole and briefly summarizing 
this whole unit on evangelism. Stress any benefits 
that have come to your class and church as a re- 
sult of these discussions. Your closing prayer can 
be for humility, strength, and love to make the 
spiritual fellowship stronger. 

Looking ahead: The next unit is “The Church 
Faces Difficulties.” Urge the members to read the 
students’ materials. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


*& Just three years ago, a Miami-bound DC-6A 
crashed and burned on Rikers Island, New York. 
Rikers Island is best known locally as the site 
of a prison with 2,000 inmates. 

Excitement and turmoil of the disaster gave 
a ready-made opportunity for attempted escapes. 
But nothing of the sort took place. Instead, 
“enemies of society” demonstrated that under 
some conditions even habitual criminals eagerly 
give themselves in service to other men. 

Fifty thinly dressed prisoners rushed into a 
raging snowstorm to offer assistance when the big 
airliner crashed on the prison farm. The plane 
quickly began blazing, and gas tanks offered 
great danger of explosions. One crew member 
tried to restrain prisoners who attempted to force 
their way into the holocaust. Ignoring warnings of 
an explosion, a prisoner dashed into the plane and 
rescued a baby six weeks old and then returned 
for a woman passenger. 

Commissioner of Correction Anna M. Kross 
called an assembly next day in order to thank the 


_ prisoners on behalf of New York’s mayor. 
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“If I ever needed proof that all men have the 
human spark,” she told reporters, “this was it.” 


+ A notable feature of the Rikers Island incident 
was the fact that no prisoner-hero asked for a 
reward of any sort. 

A pervasive and subtle temptation along the 
path of Christian service is that of doing the right 
thing for the wrong reason. It is dangerously easy 
to adopt practices and attitudes of good church- 
manship for the sake of recognition or enhance- 
ment of reputation. 

In his famous Confessions, Augustine of Hippo 
records a turning point in his own career. Invited 
to make a major oration in praise of the emperor, 
he prepared his manuscript. Then he realized he 
had prepared “to utter any number of lies to 
win the applause of people who knew they were 
lies.” It was this recognition of the way ambition 
can divert one’s course of action that helped 
Augustine repudiate his personal aims. 

Every good churchman continually needs to 
ask himself not only what he is doing, but why 
he is doing it. 


+ “The science of business is the science of serv- 
ice and he profits most who serves best.”—Arthur 
F. Sheldon, in The Science of Business, 1915. 
Rotary International adopted the latter half of 
this sentence as its motto. 


+ In St. Petersburg, Florida, Mrs. Genevieve 
Farris became popular as one of the most cheerful 
of telephone solicitors for Goodwill Industries. 
Her part-time job with this noted agency for aid- 
ing the handicapped grew out of an attack of 
polio. 

Her illness left Mrs. Farris unable to use her 
hands or arms. So when calling to see if a Good- 
will bag is ready, she dials with a foot. Then she 
speaks into a microphone on her desk and types 
results of the conversation by holding a pencil in 
her mouth and touching keys of an electric type- 
writer. 


+ “He who waits to be asked, lessens his serv- 
ice.”—Publilius Syrus, in the first century, B.c. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


It is characteristic of the Christian gospel that 
the word spoken in love may often be a word of 
judgment. Contrary to the acceptance of the 
therapeutic world which sets no standards but al- 
lows each person to choose his own goals, the 
Christian faith starts with clearly defined stand- 
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ards, the standard of life as established by the 
attitude of Jesus of Nazareth. Christianity asserts 
that there is a hierarchy in values, that some 
values count more than others, that God’s judg- 
ment rests on all men. 

In Paul’s eloquent farewell message to the 
elders at Ephesus he reminds them that he has 
been forthright in his proclamation of the Chris- 
tian Way. “I did not shrink” was his vivid way of 
putting it. When the occasion called for straight- 
forward confrontation of evil, he was prepared to 
be the spokesman. Like his Master before him 
who spoke clear imperatives (“Go and sin no 
more!”) he did not side-step moral issues but 
handled them openly and honestly. 

Indeed, the forthright quality of Paul’s min- 
istry must have undergirded his work through- 
out. We know that, in counseling, the first pre- 
requisite is absolute honesty. Until there is clear 
and open communication between counselor and 
counselee nothing much is likely to take place. 

It is easy to imagine that Paul went “from house 
to house” in what we now regard as the best tra- 
dition for pastoral calling, dealing with concerns 
of personal significance and looking at them in the 
light of the standards of the faith. Wherever dis- 
tortions were found in personal relationships, 
wherever barriers prevented free communication, 
wherever commitment was only half-hearted, 
Paul was there to open up the area for the search- 
ing light of the gospel message. 

To be sure, Paul’s approach varies considerably 
from the approach of the Christian counselor to- 
day. Condemnation is most helpful when it is 
voluntarily affirmed, when one senses his own 
shortcoming and confesses his own failure. The 
counselor’s task is not so much to pronounce judg- 
ment as it is to help the counselee to see his life 
more clearly, to see reality as it is without distor- 
tion, to see the connections between past experi- 
ences and present behavior. 

Even in this perspective Paul’s insight is very 
good. The declarations he did not shrink from are 
the two great assertions upon which the faith 
rests: Man needs to kneel in repentance before 
God, and man finds the power to rise to new life 
in Christ. 

Of these two great assertions the secular thera- 
peutic world has little knowledge. The sense of 
hopelessness so commonly found in the counselee 
whose contacts with people have been disappoint- 
ing and disheartening can seldom be met simply 
by an introspective examination of an impov- 
erished life. 

Until one can see his life as being lived in the 
presence of God, and until one can sense the 
power for renewal that comes through daring to 
appropriate the New Testament faith, there is 
little real hope for a changed life. But given even 
the beginning of a faith in the kind of a God made 
known by Jesus, the chance for radical change is 
very real. 
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UNIT VI: THE CHURCH FACES DIFFICULTIES 


February 28: 


Courage for Christian Witnessing 





The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 21:17 through 22: 
29. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson opens a new series of studies en- 
titled “The Church Faces Difficulties.” This unit, 
five weeks in length, is aimed at helping adults 
understand the importance of witnessing for their 
convictions and taking a stand for Christian prin- 
ciples in all circumstances of life. These circum- 
stances include, specifically, occasions of division 
within the church, times of stress which call for 
the development of inner resources, the relation- 
ship of Christians to civil authority, the relation- 
ship of faith to practical situations, and the with- 
standing of both social pressures and active oppo- 
sition in the face of efforts to build the kingdom of 
God. 

To begin with, we will tackle the problem of 
courage. The first thing you might do is to read 
the suggested Scripture passages referred to 
above. Make a note of the circumstances of Paul’s 
visit to Jerusalem and the type of reaction he 
displayed in the face of difficulty. 

Turn next to the materials in Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, and Epworth Notes, and note any 
materials you might like to emphasize in present- 
ing the lesson. It would be very helpful if you 
would encourage your students to read the ma- 
terial during the week by giving them a few 
questions for discussion in advance. Thus the 
reading of the material might become a little more 
purposeful. 

Other resources include The International 
Lesson Annual and The Westminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible. Another very helpful source, 
full of illustrations taken from American history, 





* Send your World Service Offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 


(World Service Sunday*) 


is a book by John F. Kennedy entitled Profiles in 
Courage (Harper and Brothers, 1956). Although 
the author is admittedly a partisan in contempo- 
rary politics, his heroes are drawn from many 
parties, regions, and periods of American history. 

As you read these materials and plan your ap- 
proach to the lesson, be sure you have a definite 
purpose in mind. Here is a twofold suggestion: 
(1) to help the class understand the nature of 
courage and prepare to apply it to problems en- 
countered in making a Christian witness, and (2) 
to deal with the problem of courage so as to help 
class members deal with conflict and disunity 
within the church. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The nature of courage 
II. Courage in the face of disunity 


To BrEcIn 


Suggest to the class the purposes of this lesson 
as proposed above, or as otherwise determined. 
Call attention to the fact that it serves two func- 
tions: It provides a basis for an understanding of 
the courage needed in the face of difficulties con- 
fronting Christians, and it offers help at the point 
of one of the most heart-rending problems with 
which the church must deal. Note that the outline 
of the lesson suggests the two functions just 
mentioned. 

In coming to the lesson itself, review the 
Scripture passage for the day and lift up its major 
divisions and salient points. Be sure to include 
the following: (1) the difference of viewpoint 
between Paul and the Judaistic Christians; (2) 
Paul’s condemnation by the Jews on the basis of 
a false supposition that since Trophimus had been 
seen with Paul in the city he had entered the 
Temple contrary to the law; (3) Paul’s arrest by 
the Romans on a false assumption that he was an 
Egyptian who had recently led a revolt; (4) Paul’s 
rational response to the Jews through the descrip- 
tion of his religious experience; and (5) Paul’s 
reasonable challenge of the Romans’ right to 
arrest him by asking the question, “Is it lawful?” 


How To PROCEED 


I. The nature of courage 
Point out to the class that courage is not a 
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simple trait but a very complex one. It is a mixture 
of motivations, judgments, outer expressions, and 
reasons. For example, an action that seems on the 
surface to be courageous may be motivated by 
self-concern; or because it lacks good judgment, it 
may be rashness rather than courage. By way of 
contrasting example, a Christian’s attempt to 
conciliate two parties in conflict may appear to be 
a very simple and routine matter. Yet it may 
demand great courage because the conciliator 
may not be approved or supported by the parties 
he is attempting to bring together. Use these, or 
other illustrations, simply to drive home the idea 
that courage is a complex trait, not a simple one. 

At this point, mention some of the foundation 
stones of courage. If you read any part of Mr. 
Kennedy’s book, you will discover that he finds 
certain common elements in the widely differing 
men of courage whom he discusses. For one thing, 
he finds his heroes to be capable of loyalties larger 
than party or section. Another common element 
is a deep-seated belief in the rightness of a cause 
and in one’s integrity in the service of that cause. 
Two other characteristics are a profound thought- 
fulness and a great intensity of witness. 


II. Courage in the face of disunity 


Call the attention of your class to the tragedy 
of inner division within the church. Remind your 
class, however, that inner division in and of itself 
is not an evil. Wholesome differences within the 
church have opened our eyes many times to 


Paul rescued from the multitude. 
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spiritual emphases that had been overlooked or 
forgotten. Furthermore, differences have tended 
to sharpen our thinking and bring religious ex- 
perience into sharper focus on reality. 

Therefore, the real evil is not difference per se, 
but the divisive spirit which in its dogmatism is 
not able to tolerate, much less deal constructively 
with, differences of viewpoint. Assure the class 
that a vital witness quite normally stirs up 
controversy, for it speaks to a world that is about 
a Kingdom that should be; thus any effort to avoid 
controversy is unwittingly an attempt to stifle 
Christian witness. What we are trying to avoid 
is not controversy but conflict. 

Raise the question with your class, Should we 
seek harmony at any price? Suggest that we might 
take a clue from Paul, who wrote to the Romans, 
“If possible, so far as it depends upon you, live 
peaceably with all” (Romans 12:18). At the same 
time, he has just asked the Romans to “hold fast 
to what is good” (verse 9). Suggest that in the 
light of Jesus’ teaching our responsibility to God 
is above our relationship to men. If our witness 
gives rise to conflict within the church, it will not 
be due to hostility on our part but to the hostility 
of others. The committed Christian, confronted by 
conflict, will work faithfully to effect reconcilia- 
tion. 

At this point, call the attention of the class to 
the reason why the demand for courage is so 
intense in the kind of witness that creates conflict 
within the church. It is one thing to witness 
against evil involving outsiders; it is quite another 
thing to persist in a witness when it means 
estrangement from one’s own group. 

It takes unusual courage to transcend tradition 
and convention defended by one’s group. It takes 
unusual courage to rise above the suspicion of 
one’s fellows and the labels, threats, ostracism, 
blocking, and undercutting which a strong witness 
inevitably encounters. It takes unusual courage to 
transcend bitterness, fear, secular loyalties which 
threaten the community of believers. The cou- 
rageous witness does not avoid these highly un- 
pleasant experiences, but he does learn to live 
above them. 

Courage for Christian witnessing in the face of 
conflict within the church necessarily involves 
playing a redemptive role. Certain skills need to 
be developed to complement the spirit of courage. 
Point out that the redemptive witness will learn 
how to deal skillfully with conflict. He will care- 
fully identify and evaluate the importance of the 
issues. He will distinguish between symptoms and 
causes, and he will learn to meet his opponents 
at the point of their need. He will analyze the 
dynamics of behavior, and he will attempt to 
become alert to why people act the way they do. 

Suggest as a next step that a redemptive wit- 
ness needs more than skill, for redemption is born 
of spirit. At the heart of it is love, slow to lose 
patience, taking a constructive approach, refusing 
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to be possessive or egotistical. In the words of 
Paul, as translated by J. B. Phillips, love “does 
not pursue selfish advantage” nor does it “compile 
statistics of evil or gloat over the wickedness of 
other people. On the contrary, it is glad with all 
good men when Truth prevails.” 1 

If possible, read 1 Corinthians 13 to the class 
from Phillips’ translation. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the difference between controversy 
and conflict? 

2. Why does Christian witnessing inevitably 
involve controversy? 

3. Is it possible to make a vital Christian witness 
and at the same time avoid conflict redemptively? 

4. How does a Christian handle conflict re- 
demptively? 

5. Cite some instances in which sincere Chris- 
tian witness has aroused antagonism in your 
church; plot a redemptive strategy to end the 
conflict. 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson, and repeat briefly the 
preview of the coming unit. Remind the class that 
the reading assignment for the rest of the unit is 
to finish the Acts of the Apostles. 

Close with a prayer that will express in an 
appropriate way the class’s concern for the resolu- 
tion of areas of conflict in your local church, in the 
church at large throughout the world, and in the 
life of men everywhere. 


p——_The Group in Action 





By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Viewing the unit as a whole: Just as Paul faced 
a number of difficulties and dissensions in his 
work in the early church, so we Christians today 
face some knotty problems as we attempt to live 
as Christian individuals and as members of a 
fellowship of Christians. This unit deals with some 
of these problems. 

A committee to help plan for your discussions 
will be very helpful with this unit, for you are 
going to need to ask the members to face some 
rather basic issues and the ways we have been 
meeting them. 

Preparation: The first session deals with com- 
munication between groups of Christians, groups 
that differ in various ways. Read both Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly if you can; then 


1¥From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips; The Mac- 
millan Company, copyright 1956. 


think seriously of the particular differences that 
exist in your own community, possibly in your 
own church. Your discussion should bring out 
what the differences are and then what we can 
do to make them less pronounced. 

To begin: Explain briefly the purpose and scope 
of the new unit. You may begin by summarizing 
briefly some of the difficulties Paul found which 
were caused by tensions. Sometimes we are in- 
clined to think that the church grew smoothly 
and harmoniously; a look at today’s lesson will 
quickly dispel that idea. Then introduce the idea 
of some modern differences between Christians. 

The main question for discussion may be: How 
can churches keep communication open in order 
that we may better understand one another? 

To proceed: Ask the members to name differing 
groups in your own community. They may name 
such groups as Catholic and Protestant; different 
denominations; racial, social, economic, political, 
and occupational groups. 

Then turn to some ways we might break down 
the barriers between these differing groups. Adult 
Student makes three general suggestions. You 
may want to organize the discussion around these. 
If your class is large, you may divide it and ask 
each of three sections to discuss one of these 
suggestions. Otherwise, the whole class may dis- 
cuss as many as you have time for. 

1. Worship together. What opportunities do 
your people have to join with other groups in 
corporate worship, such as special services on 
holidays and the like? What members have wor- 
shiped with other groups? How does participation 
in the sacrament of Holy Communion help heal 
differences and bitterness? What about the morn- 
ing worship service? 

2. Witness to each other. What qualities do 
Methodists have to contribute to Christian fellow- 
ship with others? What makes our church sig- 
nificant? Points such as freedom of Christian 
thought, wide fellowship, disciplined life, “open 
communion” will be named. How can we share 
spiritual insights with our friends and com- 
panions? Is there a place for something like the 
old-time testimony meeting? 

3. Work together. What interdenominational 
agencies does our church belong to? What is the 
purpose of these co-operative efforts? How do 
they build Christian unity? How do co-operative 
activities tend to unify various fellowship groups? 
What has our class done in this area? 

We need to wait together for guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Do you think that all churches should 
be alike in theology, in worship service, in design? 
When are differences wholesome and when divi- 
sive? Do you think the Holy Spirit can guide 
different persons in different ways and by differ- 
ent methods? How can we be tolerant without 
sacrificing our convictions? How can we be sure 
that our convictions are according to the Spirit of 


- God? 
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In closing: Summarize the main points of the 
discussion. Your closing prayer may be for 
tolerance and understanding without sacrificing 
conviction. 

Looking ahead: Urge all members to read the 
students’ material on “God’s Help Is Sure,” next 
Sunday’s lesson. Ask them to think of instances of 
God’s help in their own experience. Some may 
be willing to share some of these with the group. 


From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Had the Christian message not been revolu- 
tionary, it would have required little courage for 
Paul and his colleagues to give their witness. 
Change is likely to be resisted with special vigor 
in realms such as religion. 

Resistance to change and the strength of tradi- 
tion occur in many areas of life. 

When the Tower Bridge was opened in 1894, 
some London notables feared the new structure 
might be dangerous to shipping. Therefore a 
provision was made that a tugboat should be 
standing by, on emergency status. 

There were no accidents. But once a policy 
was established, it was easier to support than to 
change it. So twenty-four hours a day for the next 
fifty-three years, a six-man tug stood by with a 
full head of steam ready to rush to Tower Bridge. 

It is part of man’s nature to take for granted 
anything that has become traditional and to resist 
suggestions of change. 


‘’ Few newspapers made a front-page story of the 
incident in which a merchant of Anderson, South 
Carolina, lost his life a few months ago trying to 
save a member of another race. Driving past a 
smali lake in his car, the white-skinned business- 
man heard a cry for help. He yelled encourage- 
ment to eleven-year-old Ezelle Wideman, then 
dived in to save the black-skinned boy. His effort 
failed, and they drowned together. 

Negro ministers of the South Carolina city 
signed a public tribute to the dead white man. 
“With our world in such a confused way,” they 
said, “this deed of humanitarian love points us 
anew to the Christian way out of confusion.” 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


One aspect of counseling that calls for the great- 
est skill lies in timing, knowing when to press 
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and when to ease off, when to pursue and when 
to relax. So, too, good teaching calls for an under- 
standing of when to hold to the rule and when to 
let pass, when to challenge and when to offer 
support. 

Like a good counselor and a good teacher Paul 
knew that his purposes were accomplished best 
not by always pressing for his point but by some- 
times conceding in matters that were not of basic 
importance. So he was able to join four Jews in a 
Temple ritual of purification even though he was 
striving to get away from ritualistic and legalistic 
behavior. In the interest of his larger goal Paul 
was prepared to give concessions in minor mat- 
ters when necessary. 

Paul’s flexibility in interpersonal relationships 
is clearly illustrated in this reading. The record 
of his bold and daring approach to friend and 
enemy alike is clearly written. But it is equally 
clear that he used more than one approach in his 
preaching ministry. That he could speak out 
fearlessly is vividly illustrated; that he could also 
reason with understanding and sy-pathy is also 
clear. Even when unjustly charged, he could speak 
without bitterness, drawing on the vivid testimony 
of his own experience to prove his point. 

Whether or not Paul actually defended himself 
before the people as Acts 21 records it, the speech 
demonstrates a master in personal relationships at 
work. Paul started where the crowd was, telling 
of his Jewish background and comparing his zeal 
for God with theirs (“being zealous for God as 
you all are this day”) thus accepting their attack 
on him as being motivated by lofty goals. Then, 
instead of trying to argue for his innocence, he 
simply told the story of his own experience in the 
faith, of the dramatic change that came into his 
life. 

Because it was an authentic personal experience 
that rang true as he told it, the people listened. 
Here was an unusual person; instead of defending 
himself he simply shared what had happened to 
him. Instead of pleading his own case he made a 
case for the lordship of Jesus. 

Like any skilled leader, Paul began where the 
people were, but before he was through he had 
delivered the message he wanted them to hear. 
By identifying himself with their background he 
made it clear that he understood their appre- 
hensions, but his understanding did not include 
an acceptance of their way. To be true to himself 
he had to go beyond them in their thinking, even 
though it meant that they misunderstood and 
turned against him. 

In the things that counted he would not 
compromise. So he stressed his mission to the 
Gentiles, even though he knew it would arouse 
opposition. Sensitive as he was to appropriate 
timing, he nevertheless would not sacrifice a major 
principle for the sake of expediency, even though 
it might mean losing his life. 
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The Old Testament as the Word of 
God, by Sigmund Mowinckel; 
Abingdon Press, 1959, 144 pages, 
$2.75 


This is a translation of the dis- 
tinguished Norwegian theologian’s 
previously published general work 
for a nontheological audience. It 
is directed toward illuminating 
such problem areas as the relation 
between history and revelation; 
absolutism and relativism in inspi- 
ration; and the connection between 
poetry, legend, and myth as these 
are found in the Old Testament. 
The author is eager to help men 
view the Bible as it really is rather 
than through dogmatic presuppo- 
sitions. 


Ancient Judaism and the New 
Testament, by Frederick C. 
Grant; The Macmillan Company, 
1959, 153 pages, $3.50 


This is the award-winning book 
(1958) of the Christian Research 
Foundation. It faces the truth that 
the revelation of God in the New 
Testament is related dynamically 
to the revelation in the Old. The 
fact is that Christians need to 
grasp more fully the beliefs of his- 
toric Judaism in order to enter 
more vitally into the New Testa- 
ment faith. Dr. Grant is a scholar 
whose views are always worthy of 
serious consideration. 


Harper’s New Testament Com- 
mentaries: The Acts of the 
Apostles (1957), by’ C. S. C. 
Williams; The Epistle to the 
Romans (1957), by C. K. Bar- 
rett; The Gospel According to 
St. Luke (1958), by A. R. C. 
Leaney. Harper and Brothers, 
$4.00 each 


The Harper’s New Testament 
Commentaries are edited by Henry 
Chadwick. The books in the series 
are to be authored by distir- 
guished English and American 
authorities. They will include new, 
clear translations. Those that have 
already come from the press show 
a concern not only for textual and 
historical matter, but also for re- 
ligious values and relevancy to to- 
day’s werld. They will be most 
useful for thoughtful teachers in 
church-school groups. 


The Layman’s Bible Commentary; 
John Knox Press, 1959. A series 
of twenty-five volumes, $2.00 
each; four or more, $1.75 each 


The lay student of the Bible 
needs help in the interpretation of 
its significant passages. Many find 
it difficult to read the weightier 
volumes that are intended for spe- 
cialists in biblical research. The 
present series of small books will 
be welcomed for use in preparing 
for church-school classes and for 
personal devotions. 

The publishers describe the 
series in this fashion: “This 25- 
volume series has been carefully 
designed to meet the need for a 
Bible study tool in layman’s lan- 
guage. Within its pages the mean- 
ing of the Holy Scripture is opened 
up, passage by passage, in stimu- 
lating terms. 

“All space in the LBC volumes 
is used for thorough exoncsition. 
The editors and authors are out- 
standing interpreters of the Old 
and New Testaments, chosen for 
their ability to write within the 
layman’s grasp. 

“In the LBC, technical terms are 
avoided (including Greek and 
Hebrew words), and every effort is 
bent toward making this commen- 
tary useful to the greatest number 
of students and teachers.” 

The first four, now available, are 


Volume I, Introduction to the 
Bible, by Kenneth J. Foreman, 
Balmer H. Kelly, Arnold B. 


Rhodes, Bruce M. Metzger, and 
Donald G. Miller; Volume _ II, 
Genesis, by Charles T. Fritsch; 
Volume XIV, Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah, by Jacob M. 
Myers; Volume XXII, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
by Archibald M. Hunter; Volume 
XVIII, Luke, by Donald G. Miller. 


The Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible Reference Edition with 
Concise Concordance; Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, $9.00 


The Revised Standard Version 
does not need to be reviewed in 
these pages. Its use in our publi- 
cations is already well established. 
But the fact that its publishers 
have brought out a reference edi- 
tion, complete with a concise con- 
cordance, is significant. 


Here are to be found the usual 
aids to Bible reading. The Fore- 
word of the volume states: “The 
references that appear at the bot- 
tom of the page in the original edi- 
tion of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion have all been retained and 
placed in the center column. To 
these have been added many thou- 
sands more which refer the stu- 
dent of the Bible to passages hav- 
ing a common motif or theme.” 

There are also references that il- 
lumine a particular verse, some- 
times suggesting corollaries, com- 
pleting the thought, indicating the 
outcome, or expanding the pas- 
sage. The concordance lifts up sig- 
nificant words that are carried in 
the text, indicating where these 
may be found. A special section 
listing proper names as they are 
used in the Scriptures is likewise 
included. 


An Introduction to the Theology of 
the New Testament by Alan 
Richardson; Harper and 
Brothers, 1958, 225 pages, $5.00 


With the increased and justified 
interest in biblical theology 
throughout the church today, this 
solid volume comes as a needed 
work in the field. In spite of the 
title, the beginning lay student 
should not expect to take up the 
book and easily read its contents. 
But it will reward those who are 
concerned to dig deeper into New 
Testament thought. Alan Richard- 
son is professor of Christian theol- 
ogy at the University of Notting- 
ham and is the author of numerous 
books. He holds that the New Tes- 
tament’s reinterpretation of the 
Old goes back to Jesus himself for 
its approach and method. 


The Gospel and Christian Educa- 
tion, by D. Campbell Wyckoff; 
Westminster Press, 1959, 191 
pages, $3.75 


The outstanding merit of this 
book grows out of its thesis that 
Christian education must be based 
upon a principle that will give 
meaning to its many facets. He 
finds this not in a psychology of 
learning but in the gospel of God’s 
redeeming activity in Jesus Christ. 
The theory rather than the imple- 
mentation is central here. 
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A VALUABLE NEW KEY 


FOR BIBLE 











. . . Do you want to get more from reading the 
Bible? 


.. . Are you acquainted with the story of sal- 
vation that it tells? 


. . . Do you understand how to read the differ- 
ent kinds of literature that it contains, such as 
narratives, history, poetry, gospels, epistles, apoc- 


alypse? 


. . . Are you familiar with how it came to be 


written? 


. . . Do you know what the New Testament says 


about Jesus? 


. . - Have you learned to discover the Werd of 
God in the Bible? 


. . - Do you wish to deepen your spiritual life 
through Bible study? 








If these are your interests and needs, then the Message of the 
Bible is the book for you and your group. 


This fourth in the series of BASIC CHRISTIAN BOOKS is written by eens 
Dr. Charles Laymon, editor of adult publications and writer of The February 1, 1960 
Life and Teachings of Jesus, Christ in the New Testament, and Luke’s 128 Pages, Hard Bound 
Portrait of Christ. It is written in a vocabulary and style that even ; 
the beginner can follow, yet it is based on the best research and facts $1.00 
that scholarship can present. Contains truths necessary to interpret Leader’s Guide, 30¢ 
the Bible with understanding and spiritual insight. , 
Every Christian can master the message contained in the Bible. It : : 
is written for the people to read, not just the specialists. The Message Listed on April-May-June 
of the Bible will place in your hands the key you need to open the Cokesbury order blank for 
sacred book. Contains maps, historical charts, annotated bibliography, 
scripture index, and subject index. 


A VALUABLE ADDITION TO ADULT CURRICULUM 





your ordering convenience. 
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